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THE SESSION OF 1861. 


HE Parliamentary Session that was brought to a calm and 
decorous end on the 6th instant, allowing the jaded legislators 
the ample time of six days to pay their bills in town, and move them- 
selves off to the moors, preparatory to the annual festival of 
St. Grouse, was neither remarkable for work accomplished, nor for any 
unusual display of oratory or eloquence. It began and ended in 
apathy. The character of Lord Palmerston’s mind was impressed 
upon it. To take things easily, to make the best of bad bargains, 
to get out of scrapes without making unnecessary fuss about them, 
to postpone all great and embarrassing questions until a future session, 
or until the unattainable to-morrow, that is always coming but is never 
present, to do what was absolutely necessary and no more, to let 
well alone, to avoid meddling lest mischief should come of it, and 
to treat all subjects with a jaunty good humour,—such was the preva- 
lent feeling of the Minister as displayed throughout the whole session. 
The Cabinet and the Ministerial majority, such as it was, insensibly 
took the tone of its leader; while the Opposition not feeling 
itself strong enough to overthrow the Government, in the absence of 
all questions exciting enough to stir up the indignation even of a 
Vestry meeting, acquiesced in the gentlemanly indifference of all 
around them, and adjourned, until the session of 1862, any serious 
attempt to repossess themselves of the pleasant places of the 
Treasury. 
The only earnestness displayed was on the part of the Ministry to 





retain office ; and on the part of both sides of the House, to put up 


with almost any defect or shortcoming rather than by too much 
opposition to compel the Minister to send them back to their con- 
stituents. In short, the session was as easy and void of excite- 


» 4 . ! 
ment as the most epicurean of statesmen could desire; and we | such cheapness remains to be seen, and whether Halfpenny Magazines 


question if there be any one in Parliament who is not heartily glad 
io be rid of it for six months, unless it be those three indefatigables, 
Messrs. Ayrton, Hennessy, and Scully, who seem to delight in talk- 
ing as the nightingales do in singing, though with very different 
results upon their midnight auditory. 

There have been, of course, the usual differences of opinion ; for 
unanimity in a free country is neither desirable nor possible. If by 
any change in the constitution of man we could all be bruised in one 
political and social mortar until the thought of each became the 
thought of all, and, vice versd, there would be an end of liberty 
aud of progress. Happily there is no danger of such a degrading 
result in any nation in the world, and least of all in Great 
Britain, where the invigorating struggles of public life, and the 
keen interest in affairs taken by all classes of the people, maintain 
the national mind in wholesome activity. But there are calms amid 
storms, and periods either of stagnation or of rest, when men are 
uncertain of the future ; and when, as if by one consent, they lie 


by for awhile to husband their strength, or make up their minds 


it leisure, on what is best to be done, when the time for renewed 
wianibed shall come upon them. 

The public mind of Great Britain, both in and out of Parlia- 
mentary and Ministerial circles, is in this transitional state. The 
country is contented and prosperous. The people are in the enjoy- 
ment of all the substantial freedom that rational and enlightened 
human beings can desire ; and if there be anything wrong in the 
condition of the sinha it is felt to be the result of soci: 








economic, rather than of political causes, and therefore to be endured 
as best it may, till nature and the progress of education shall provide 
aremedy, And, while this is our own condition, we see on every 
side the throes of a civilization that aspires to be as we are, but can- 
not yet attain to so happy a consummation. We see the germs of a 
series of wars in Europe, sprouting up on every soil and in every 
country ; while in America, among our nearest kinsmen, we see 
actual war raging in its most hideous form—the war of brother against 
brother, 





and threatening, in its not distant results, to demoralize and 
impoverish a whole hemisphere. 

It is not to be wondered at that, amid such circumstances, the mind 
of Great Britain should be too much absorbed by foreign politics, 
affecting so intimately the trade, prosperity, and comfort of all classes 
of our people, to give the usual attention to the tamer and less 
We shall awake out of our 
quietude in due season, but, in the meantime, the fact is characteristic, 
and as such deserves to be recorded. 


important politics of our own islands. 


The real work of the session admits of brief summary. The treaty 
of commerce with France, negotiated by Mr. Cobden, and which, to 
a large extent, formed the basis of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, comes 
first in the list. The Budget relieved the owners of property and 
the earners of income of the weight of one penny in the pound on 
that highly disagreeable but necessary impost, the Property and 
Income Tax, and abolished the Excise duty upon paper. As yet 
the only results have been the introduction of cheap clarets for 
the consumption of the middle classes, with a tendency so far 
to increase our trade with France, and to diminish the consump- 
tion of the hot sherries and gouty ports in which our fathers 
indulged, and a general flutter among the proprietors and projectors 


of cheap journals for the million. Whether any good will come of 


and Larthing Miscellanies will be anything better than pecuniary 
losses to the enterprising caterers, or doses of worthless trash to the 
servant girls and small boys who are the only persons likely to 
purchase them, are problems of which no one can work out the 
solution until the doors of the paper-mill shall have been finally shut 
against the exciseman in October next. 

The Bill for the Reform of Proceedings in Bankruptcy, introduced 
by the late Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, was a measure 
urgently needed, and which had the advantage of being long studied 
and carefully elaborated and matured by the able lawyer who took 
charge of it. In the House of Commons the details excited but 
little discussion ; but when the Bill reached the House of Lords, one 
of its main provisions, the appointment of a chief judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, with little work and a large salary, was eliminated. The 
House of Commons acquiesced, not without an expression of slight 
ministerial displeasure at the change forced upon the Government by 


the legal Opposition in the Lords; and Sir Richard Bethell, pro- 
moted to the Lord Chancellorship, had the qualified satisfaction of 
presiding over the assembly that had marred, in his eyes, the sym- 
metry of his work. 

Far more important in an imperial sense, and more worthy of the 
earnest attention of Parliament, was the series of measures for the 
future government of India, introduced by Sir Charles Wood. But 
Parliament does not understand Indian matters—it would be unjust 


to say that it does not care about them—and was contented to leave 


FYnn4 responsibility of legislation to the Government and the few 
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Se 


edge enough of the subject to 


independent members who had knowl ou; 
It is a difficult task for a free 


be justified in passing an opinion. 


country te govern a conquered dependency upon the principles of its | 


own constitutional liberty ; and, if substantial justice be done to the 
people of India in the new arrangements, the plain common sense of 
the people and Parliament of Great Britain will be satisfied, even 
although some remnant of autocracy and despotism be left in Calcutta 
that would not be tolerated at home. 

Parliament, in its care for the public purse, as well as for the 
efficiency of the public service, has every session to perform a large 
amount of hard work, which makes but little show in the Parlia- 
mentary Reports. To pass the Budget and the Estimates is no easy 
task ; and if the House of Commons performed no other, and per- 
formed it with a zealous and conscientious regard to the public inte- 
rests and the national honour and safety, it would merit the gratitude 
of the community. That gratitude was duly earned in the now con- 
cluded session ; but Parliament, collectively, is not sensible either to 
gratitude or ingratitude ; and individually, we hope the members 
will be able to give a good account of themselves to their con- 
stituents, whenever they have the opportunity. And if the popular 
gratitude take the shape of unimpaired confidence, the satisfied M.P.’s 
will, we imagine, be quite contented. 

These are the achievements of the session.” The failures may be 
more briefly disposed of. The House was not in the mood to discuss 
a new Reform Bill on a comprehensive scheme, nor to agree to any 
separate instalments or ingredients of that once, great political 
panacea. It tabooed Parliamentary Reform in the abstract ; rejected 
alike Mr. Locke King’s £10 county, and Mr. Baines’s £6 borough 
franchise ; and refused to create a new metropolitan constituency in 
Chelsea ;—in all of which proceedings it met with, the silent and 
careless concurrence of the people “out of doors.” And although it 
passed other portions of the Ministerial scheme for the disposal of 
the four seats forfeited by peccant Sudbury and St. Alban’s, it did so, 
without caring much about the matter,—in which state of mind it 
had the fellowship, we cannot call it the sympathy, of the country. 

The episode of the Galway Contract is scarcely of importance 
enough to be dwelt upon. In ordinary times a personal “row,” in 
which individual character is implicated—the charge, the counter- 
charge, and the defence-—are suflicient to rouse the attention of the 
most jaded and sleepy of Parliaments ; but even an Irish row failed 
this year to lash up the weary House to anything like excitement. 
Mr. Lever fell flat ; Father Daly was of no aceount ; Mr. O’ Malley 
Irwin was out of the question ; and the Galway Contract received 
what was believed by many to be its final quietus, till it was in some 
degree resuscitated by the encouraging language of Lord Palmerston 
in the last half-hour of the session. 

Such, with few unimportant exceptions, is the history of the facts 
and failures of the session. Whether the next will open under the 
auspices of Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, or Lord Derby, we 
need not now prognosticate. Yet it is useless to attempt to conceal 
or deny the fact that the signs and portents of a change are many ; 
and that the political apathy of 1861 is not likely to live out the 
year, even though Parliament be not sitting. 


THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 


GREAT but not decisive battle has been fought at Manassas 
A Junction in Virginia, between the rival hosts of South and 
North. The defenders and palliators of slavery have met in mortal 
conflict, and the outspoken upholders of the evil thing have gained 
the victory over those who would tamper with but not abolish it. 
The right of insurrection and the right of an established Government 
to hold its own have measured arms, and the rebel Washington of 
the South has proved stronger than the representative of law and 
loyalty in the North. Secession and Union have crossed swords, and 
Union, though not annihilated in the struggle, has been sorely wounded 
and put to shame. 

The 21st of July is a day that will be for ever memorable in the 
annals of one, if not of two Empires or Republics. The result of the 
battle, which will give it a prominent place in history, and of which 
copious but contradictory details have been received during the week, 
proves in a variety of ways the impossibility of ever compelling 
the Southern States by force of arms to return to the old Union, 
on which we in this journal have never ceased to insist. The 
President and generals of the South fight as Washington and 
his generals fought, “with halters around their necks” They 
fight for the great prize of national independence. They fight on 
their own soil, and are animated by every consideration that has 
greatest weight on the judgment, and the most enduring influence 
over the passions of men. The immensity of their peril if they fail, 
the splendour of their prize if they succeed, the desperate issues on 
which their fortunes are cast ;—all work together to produce within 
the Southern ranks that steady obedience and strict subordination to 
discipline and command, without which an army is an odious and 
dangerous rabble. 

The generals and soldiers of the North have no such advantages. 
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They fight for the integrity of an Union which is de facto at an eng 
| There are no visionary halters around the necks of President Lincoln, 
General Winfield Scott, or Mr. W. H. Seward, for were they and 
_ their armies utterly defeated, the South could not treat them as rebels 
or subject them to the penalties of treason. Neither do they fight 
for national independence ; for they would be more independent 
without the South than with it; and no one has ever uttered the 
empty threat of reducing them to subjection. The patriotism tha; 
animates them may be warm, but it is not of such glowing heat a 
that which boils in the blood of their adversaries. And, wor 
augury of all for the final success of the Northern cause— opinions 
are divided in their own camp. An ultra-democratic spirit, whic) 
prompts every one to advise or to command, but incites no one to 
obey, governs their councils. It speaks in Congress, in the press, 
and by the voice of public opinion, and continually paralyzes, op 
renders of no avail, the judgment of their best officers. 

Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet are blown about by every wind of 
council. They adhere but to one desire, that of maintaining the Union, 
For the wherewithal to accomplish this great end, they depend not op 
themselves, but on the passion of the multitude, sometimes reasonable, 
and sometimes insane, but never to be calculated upon as identical jy 
its objects for two consecutive days. Far different is the case in the 
camp and councils of the Secessionists. No newspaper editors tel] 
President Davis or General Beauregard what to do, or counsel they 
what not to do ; for if they did they would either be treated with con. 
tempt, or brought under the operation of martial law. The Souther 
chiefs know their own purposes, and keep their own secrets till it js 
time to divulge them, and having the entire confidence of their 
people, mould events by their strong will, and guide them to the con- 
clusions which they long ago planned and foresaw. This very expedi- 
tion against Manassas Junction appears to have been forced upon 
General Scott, against his cooler and better judgment, by the w- 
reasoning clamour of the New York and Washington journals, which 
attributed the caution of this old and experienced soldier to pusillani- 
mity, if not to treason, and goaded the President, the nominal head 
of the army, to order an advance into the enemy’s country, when a 
“masterly inactivity ” at Washington was the only wise policy an/ 
true generalship. The result, under the circumstances, is not swr- 
prising. The North has received a heavy blow and a great dis. 
couragement. Its raw and demoralized levies have fled in panic. By 
the confession of Northern reporters and witnesses, as well as of Mr, 
Russell, of the Times, the rout was a “regular stampede,” or rush of 
wild cattle. The army lost nearly all its artillery, ammunition, and 
stores, and gave the enemy at the very outset of this desperate 
struggle the prestige of success; and such prestige we know, from 
all the records of history, to be fairly worth a whole army to the 
cause which wins it. 

The battle of Manassas has opened to the Southern hosts the 
way to the capital. The temptation to make a dash upon Washing- 
ton, to carry it by a coup de main, and to end the war by dictating a 
peace from the steps of the Capitol, must be great to men of such 
daring ambition and obvious military genius, as Davis and Beau- 
regard. But great generals see before and after. They know that 
there is a time to be daring, and a time to be prudent ; a time to act, 
and a time to appear to go to sleep; and as such a dash might fail, 
and as the men of the North, if it were attempted, would have the 
incentive to heroism that was found so mighty an aid to the South 
among the mountain passes and “runs” of Virginia—the incentive 
of fighting upon their own soil, and of repelling an invader,—it is 
impossible not to believe that the wary leaders of the Secession have 
duly calculated this among all the other possibilities of their enter- 
prise. 
| If the Southern forces move northwards, and attack the Federalists 
| 


] 





in their own cities, they will inevitably weaken their cause, an! 
| strengthen that of their adversary. By remaining where they ar, 
| and awaiting a new attack whenever the humiliated but not dis 
comfited North shall have re-organized its army, the South may gai! 
a still more important victory, and prepare the way for a final avd 
satisfactory pacification. But the capture of Washington, even i! 
successful, might not effect that object. It might compel the 
President to fix the seat of the Federal Government at Nev 
York or Albany-—sites even more favourable in a protracted war, 
than Washington ; but it would inevitably arouse throughout the 
whole North and West a wild and indomitable spirit of revenge, that 
might protract the war for a life-time, or until both parties had been 
so exhausted by the unnatural strife as to welcome the interpositio 
of Great Britain or any other European power that would honestly 
act the part of arbitrator. 

Taken all in all, this war is as deplorable an event as h® 
happened in the world for many years ; and the more deplorable 
to us in England who look with the friendliest and most fraternal 
feelings on both of the combatants, from the fact that it is clearly 
unnecessary. If the liberties of the New World do not perish alto- 
gether as the strife waxes more and more furious—which is the res" 
most to be dreaded—the North and the South, after the mutu® 
infliction of damage and disaster that it will take more than one gen 
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ration to repair, will have to do, what they should have done at first, 
«shake hands and part.” It was evident in Europe before this 
battle, that the South could never be re-annexed to the Union. It 
is still more evident now. After sucha victory, the South will never 
lay down its arms. After such a defeat the North will never listen 
to a compromise. Blood will be followed by the avenger of blood ; 
it will, perhaps, be happy for both if ultimately the advantages gained 
by each shall be so equally balanced that neither side will groan under 
the weight of a disgraceful humiliation. When that time comes, the 
mediator will be in readiness, and Canning’s famous boast will be re- 
versed, Canning would have called in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old. The Old World—whose interests, liberties, and 
happiness are so intimately bound up with those of the New, will 
in that day have to teach the New World reason, and to prevent it 
from disgracing the civilization and the religion that are common 
to both, by persistence in this savage and needless warfare. Better, 
far better, that the Great Republic should split into two—or into 
twenty—than that free institutions should perish in America ; as 
perish they must, if the Secession be not accepted by the North as 
an irreversible fact. 








THE ACTION OF THE DESPOTISM OF FRANCE ON 
EU ROPE. 

E spoke in our last number of the French despotism in its 
W relations to France herself; we have now to consider it under 
the aspect which it wears to the other European powers, and the 
effects it has produced upon them. 

There was a time when the Continental Powers were disposed to 
regard Louis Napoleon as the extinguisher of anarchy and the 
saviour of society ; as the man who had put down the French republic, 
and averted a repetition of those crimes and disorders which disgraced 
the end of the last century. They had dreaded after the fall of 
Louis Philippe a renewal of a war of propagandism, another fierce 
outburst of French invasion on peaceful countries ; and when they 
saw a single and responsible man substituted for the wildness and 
frantic absurdities of the Assembly, they hoped that the danger had 
passed away, and that men might continue to live on in tranquillity. 
This illusion is now dispelled. They have discovered that the 
apparent conqueror of the republic is in reality its concentrated 
essence ; that he is animated by its spirit, and depends for power on 
its force ; that he has reduced revolution all over the world to a 
system ; and that the selected instrument for the task is the creation 
of a new public law in Europe. They have learnt, one and all, that 
they have no more formidable enemy than the dynasty which derived 
its birth from the 2nd of December ; for neither established order, 
nor the settlements of solemn treaties, nor even good government, 


internal commotion or war. The English press has borne very 
decisive testimony to the prevalence of the same feeling in England. 

The English people heartily wished success to the great cause of 
the unity and independence of Italy ; but there was a most decided 
and outspoken utterance of reprobation of French intervention, even 
for so much desired an object. France, personally, had no cause for 
war with Austria; and we saw the extremely dangerous conse- 
quences to which the doctrine that France was authorized to take up 
the quarrels of foreign nations might lead. Even supposing that the 
action of France had been perfectly disinterested—and we have 
excellent reason now for knowing that it was precisely the reverse of 
unselfish,—the principle that the largest and most compact military 
force in the world might sit in mid-Europe watching for what it 
might think a just call to pounce down with sudden swoop on any state 
whatever, whom it might be pleased to think an offender, was one 
which really rendered it the supreme arbiter of the destinies of man- 
kind, the judge of constitutions, the framer of governments, and the 
assigner of the limits of nations. 

The Emperor of the French truly said that France was the only 
nation that went to war for an idea; that is her ambition and her 
crime. An army that is ever ready to march for an idea is clearly 
bound by no laws, but its own notion of law and expediency. The 
Emperor's formula is nothing less than the claim of universal supremacy 
for France, It can bear no other interpretation. Treaties, public law, 
stipulations, boundaries, whether historical, national, or geographical, 
crumble into dust before it. The sovereign reason, the rule of right 
and wrong, is the idea of France, that is, of the French Emperor ; 
and what is that but his arbitrary pleasure, his desire, his will? It 
IS the most condensed formula for revolution. 

lhe old war-cry of France, “Liberté, egalité, fraternité!” by 
which she justified tae pouring out of her soldiers on every state of 
the Continent, was, at any rate, an appeal to the reason of ‘all men 
it was a definite principle advanced in the name of the light of the 
intellect shining in every man. But the Imperial formula of an idea 
iS Vagueness itself, and on account of this very vagueness is only the 


— phraseology for “Sic volo, sic jubeo; stet pro ratione 
Voluntas,” ; } 
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said—it was not so blinded by its ardour for Italian unity as of 
overlook the formidable assumptions involved in the proceedings to 
the magnanimous ally who marched to its aid. 

The effect on the continental powers has been equally remarkable 
and equally decided. The isolation of France must be now obvious 
to every thinker, and it is this very isolation, which is driving the 
Emperor Napoleon, sorely against his inclination and the undoubted 
instincts of the French people, to proclaim the failure of his schemes 
on Italy, by the recognition of Victor Emmanuel, and, as we believe, 
the not remote evacuation of Rome by its French garrison. No 
power in Europe, not even France herself, can go on long without an 
ally, and there is now no other possible ally for Napoleon but Italy. 
England is sincerely desirous to maintain friendly relations with 
France ; an extension of commerce between the two countries, with 
the mutual good will that commerce brings, is as much wished for by 
the mass of Englishmen, as it is by Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. 

3ut intimate political alliance there is none. The words of Lord 
Palmerston last year, of Lord John Russell this, the tone of the 
House of Commons, and the activity of our armaments, all prove that 
England does not trust the Emperor of the French ; and a cordial 
and valuable alliance is impossible, where trust does not exist. Nay, 
much more; the policies of the two countries have met in direct 
antagonism, not to say collision, in Syria, and a stopper has been put 
on the designs of Napoleon, which must have plainly revealed to him 
that he cannot reckon on the co-operation of England in his plans for 
the reconstruction of states and the regeneration of mankind. The 
official press of France has glossed over this defeat of their Emperor, 
by extolling his moderation in yielding to the wish of Europe ; but 
those who know the facts are aware of the reality of his diseom- 
fiture. 

The reaction produced on the continent by the despotism of France 
has been great ; it has had two prominent effects, one lamentable, 
the other excellent and worthy of much rejoicing ; it has led to an 
increase of armaments, and to the development of freedom. Even 
the first empire of the great Napoleon, when all Europe was 
avowedly either engaged in actual war, or even on the eve of it, 
scarcely called forth such energetic and extensive preparations for war 
as the second empire is now actually producing in our ownday. The 
French empire, like the Roman, stands on the ruins of liberal institu 
tions, but also on the strength of a wide democracy, and Germany 
feels that such an empire is directly opposed to the civilization 
and the social organization of the ‘Teutonic race. They are 
irreconcilable elements; the one must perish where the other 
flourishes. The emancipation of nations, therefore, which France 
carries on her banner is for Germany the signal for a struggle for life 
or death. The freedom to which Germany aspires, and which, in 


spite of its clumsy political organization, animates German action, is 
furnish any longer a trustworthy security against the assaults of 


nature of the position of both Austria and Germany. 





This portentous doctrine underlies the intervention of | 
Italy ; and—to the credit of the English people be it | the unsleeping expectation that some reconstruction of the states cl 


built on self government, on a division of the powers in the state, on 
local independence ; the system with which France seeks to inoculate 
the world is a faithful copy of the Roman, a strong central force 
amidst universal feebleness, political vitality nowhere except in the 
bureaucracy ; government by proconsuls, or préfets, but self-govern- 
ment, municipal independence, political will, and political action in 
the individual citizen doomed to the most rigorous extermination, 

The cause of constitutional liberty, of parliamentary institutions, 
has gained immense strength throughout mid-Europe in consequence 
of the threatened aggression of France; and this is the secret of 
the birth of a free Parliament in Austria. Englishmen have been 
puzzled to understand it ; they have sought all sorts of explanations 
but the true one, because they failed to comprehend the real 
The Emperor 
Francis Joseph has had the intelligerice to perceive that par- 
liamentary institutions would furnish Austria with the greatest 
strength against the common enemy, and the surest guarantee for 
the permanence of her power; and he has had the good sense and 
magnanimity to grant them. He foresaw that he would by their 
means rally the whole people, though composed of many diverse 
populations, to the support of the throne and the State ; and that he 
would find in the love of liberty, and the appreciation of its blessings 
by the nation, a strength which could be derived from no othe: 
source. 

English Radicals sometimes inveigh with bitterness against the 
centralizing tendencies of Austria and Prussia ; but their centraliza 
tions are mere infants compared with the full-grown form of France. 
Paris is France, and neither Vienna nor Berlin have ever been 
Austria or Prussia. Paris gave a new government to France in 1759, 
in 1830, and in 1848, so omnipotent was the centralized influence ol 
the dominant city. But a change has come over Paris, W hich must 
react powerfully both on France and on Europe. 1 he empire has 
substituted the dominion of the masses, as concentrated _— military 
chief, for the supremacy of the middle class. It is this change which 
keeps Europe ever uneasy and insecure ; which prevents it from 
dealing with the policy ot France AS something detined, intelligible, 
and durable: which raises the hopes and arouses the activity of 
every malcontent in every country ; which keeps alive everywhere 
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Europe, some commotion at home or abroad, some throne overthrown, 
some secret and devastating outburst of invasicn may occur at any 
moment, and thus turn Europe into a great camp, and arrest that 
progress of civilization and wealth which is the offspring of confidence 


and peace. 











DISCOUNT. 


HE minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England was 
lowered last week to 5, from 6 per cent., at which it 
was fixed on May 16th. Within the last two years, as we have 
before had oceasion to remind our readers, the Bank rate has been 
changed very frequently ; on an average, almost once a month ; and 
the changes within that period have been great in amount,—from 2 
per cent. in July, 1859, to 8 per cent. in February of the present 
year. There was a period not very remote when the rate remained 
steady and low. From September 14th, 1844, to November Ist, 
1845—a period of fifty-nine weeks—the rate, 2} per cent., continued 
unaltered ; and at the next change, to 34 per cent., it remained forty- 
three weeks. Then, reduced to 3 per cent., that rate continued 
twenty weeks, 

After the effects of the commercial convulsion of 1847, when the rate 
was raised to 8 per cent., though that was frequently changed, had passed 
away, there was a period, commencing on January 22nd, 1848, when 
the rate was again steedy and low. It was then fixed at 4 per cent., 
at which it remained twenty weeks ; after the next decline, to 34, in 
June, it remained twenty weeks unaltered, and then fell to 3 per 
cent., in October, 1848. From that time to January, 1853—a period 
of two hundred and seventeen weeks—it was altered only four 


hundred and sixteen weeks, between September, 1844, and January, 
1853, it was at and below 3 per cent.; and, abstracting the 
effects of the intervening commercial convulsion in 1847, it was 
altered only seven times in that period ; so that it became a general 
opinion, adopted by some celebrated financiers, that 3 per cent. was 
the normal rate, about which the interest of money would oscillate 
slowly, and only to a small degree, except when thriftless speculation 
involved the country in a commercial convulsion. 

With 1853, however, a different condition began. The rate was 
changed six times in that year, and every change was a rise. At the 
end of the year the rate was 5} per cent. After being once raised 8 
it was again lowered to 5 in 1854, Subsequently to that time the 
changes have been numerous and the rate generally high, with an 
exception between February, 1858, and April, 1859, when the rate 
was altered only twice in the period, and was 2} and 3 per cent. 
Then the effects of the commercial convulsion of 1857 had passed 
away, trade was comparatively slow if not entirely prudent, and the 

sank rate, as after the convulsion of 1847, was, for several months, 
comparatively low and steady. The facts which, in this short sum- 
mary of a great business, attract attention and remark, are the nume- 
rous fluctuations and a high rate since 1853, as contrasted with few 
fluctuations and a low rate prior to that date. 

It was not the war with Russia which caused the rise in the rate. 
That did not begin till the spring of 1854, and the rate was up to 
5 per cent. before the end of 1853. The immediate cause was a 
defective harvest, accompanied by the diminution of the bullion in 
the Bank. Before the end of the year, wheat had risen to nearly 
80s. per quarter, and the gold in the Bank had declined from 20:5 
millions sterling in January, to 15 millions. In the period 1848-1853, 
the price of wheat was steady and low, and the bullion, except for a 
short time in the summer of 1851, was never less than 14 millions ; 
it had, in general, a tendency to accumulate, and was, in 1852, 
upwards of 22 millions. Again, in 1858 and 1859, when there was a 
low rate and few fluctuations, the price of wheat was comparatively 
low and steady—from 43s. to 44s. per quarter, and the bullion in the 

sank was from 17 to 18 millions sterling. There is, in fact, no doubt 
whatever that the Bank minimum rate of discount is settled by the 
Bank directors according as bullion is abundant or otherwise, and as it 
is flowing out or coming into their coffers ; and no doubt also that the 
most influential cause of the efflux or influx of bullion is the condition 
of our own harvest. In the ordinary course of our gainful trade bullion 
comes into the country, and it goes out largely whenever the harvest is 
defective. But alter we are perfectly satisfied that the condition of 
the Bank itself is the immediate determining cause of all the changes 
in the rate of discount, and that it is only necessary to look at the 
amount of bullion in its coffers, and notice whether that be increasing 
or diminishing to find the justification of its conduct, there remains 
the curious fact of the general rise in the rate of discount since 1853, 
as compared to the rate during the previous period, to be explained 
and accounted for. 

What happened prior to 1853 was the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia, which came hither in large quantities. The Bank had upwards 
of 22 millions in its vaults in 1852. Our export trade increased 
from 71:3 millions in 1850 to 99 millions in 1853, and Australia, in 
that year, took 14-5 millions, having taken, in 1850, only 26 millions. 
As a general rule, the rate of discount in the market, to which the 





Bank rate conforms in a greater or less degree, depends on the genera] 
rate of interest for money. 

Discount is only one of many modes of borrowing, and is peculiay 
to those who borrow on bills or negotiable credit. When perfect] 
sound, it is limited to men engaged in business who have propert, 
coming in of a value greater in amount than the sums they borroy 
Its rate then depends on the rate at which money can be general}, 
borrowed, and this again depends on the rate of profit. If the ro 
chant, manufacturer, or farmer, is netting 12 or 15 per cent. on his 
outlay, he can afford to pay 5 or 6 per cent. for any addition to his 
means which will enable him to extend his business. If he can mak, 
no profit he will not borrow, and, if his profit be low, he can oy}; 
borrow at low terms. ; 

Profit, when analysed, ultimately turns out to be that natur 
increase in the products of industry (such as sixteen bushels of whey 
where only one is sown), which rewards skilful toil. Because food is the 
first and most essential product to be obtained, and because wheat an 
rye are the most common, general, and essential food of all the 
civilized world, it is the increase in this kind of food, or the profit t) 
be made on cultivating the ground, which determines the general rat, 
of profit. But it does not therefore follow, as some public write, 
have stated, that adding to the quantity of gold in the world dog 
not tend to raise the rate of profit like adding to the produce of a 
acre of ground. After food is obtained securely and abundantly 
numerous other wants arise, and any and every discovery whic} 
gratifies them at a cheaper rate, has exactly the same effect, pr; 
tanto, as improved cultivation. 

The gold discovered in Australia supplied an article indispensabj: 
to the progress of society. It stimulated exertion, called into life ney 


times, put down to 2} and 2, and raised again to 3. For three | industry and new ingenuity, and gratified the want of society for go}j 


on much easier terms than before. It had a tendency, therefore, like 
the application of capital to virgin and fertile soil, to raise the gener 
rate of profit. And this is shortly the explanation of that rise in the 
rate of discount since 1853, which, to the surprise of many, has not 
been incompatible with successful, because very profitable, trade, 
The explanation of the numerous changes in the rate in latter year 
will be found in the condition of the Bank itself, and the provision 
of the law which regulates its existence and conduct. Into an exani- 
nation of them we do not intend to enter. 

It would be of great advantage to all men of business could any 
person indicate the future course of the Money Market ; but th: 
facts now brought under notice, and the explanation given of the ris: 
in the rate of discount since 1853, must satisfy every one that every 
attempt to predict the future of the Money Market is more likely t 
be a disgraceful failure than a success. 








THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


HIS week, on releasing her Parliament from its labours, He 
Majesty, among other topics of congratulation, has been able t 
record “The satisfaction with which she has beheld the rapil 
improvement which has taken place in the internal condition of he 
East Indian territories, and the progress which has been made towari 
equalizing the revenue and expenditure of that part of the empire. 
And it is highly creditable to the Ministers, that the contentmet! 
which is here expressed has not led them to any relaxation of ther 
efforts for the welfare of India; but that they have resolved to seni 
to that country as its new Governor-General the man who, of all He 
Majesty’s subjects, has given the most certain proofs of his bein: 
equal to the discharge of duties so onerous, so comprehensive, and si 
unspeakably important. There are some remarkable circumstance 
connected with Lord Elgin’s appointment. It is the first that he 
been made since the Government of India has wholly passed fro 
the hands of the Company to those of the Queen. He himself is tle 
first person, of all those who have ever been appointed to this hig 
dignity, since the time of Lord Cornwallis, who has earned it by 
previous distinction in the same line ; the first who, instead of having 
to make a reputation, has carried with him one already made, not® 
increase which will be to impair it. So important is the space which 
Lord Elgin has already filled in the eye of his countrymen, that be 
has been actually mentioned by name in the two last speeches whit 
her Majesty has addressed to her Parliament ; both when she pr 
rogued it last year, and again when she opened the session which b* 
just terminated, announcing the happy conclusion of our disputes 
China, which was reasonably attributed to his address, judgment, 
firmness. 

When we say that that address, judgment, and firmness will 2 
be tried more severely than ever, we mean no disparagement t0 bs 
predecessor, who has deservedly won the respect of his countryn 
and the rewards of his Sovereign by the display of very high quali® 
in a crisis of unexampled difficulty. The mutiny which broke 
with such fearful suddenness four years ago was an event well calcu 
lated to appal the stoutest nerves, and to bewilder the most fer™ 
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| courage which he opposed to the danger when it was at its b 


ingenuity. If in one or two instances Lord Canning’s judgment bs 


| been impeached, none can refuse their praise to the undauv® 
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nor to the firmness, still more difficult to practise, which he showed 
when that danger had passed away ; to the dignified self-reliance with 
which he disregarded the cries for vengeance which arose, not only 
‘, India but in England, and extended mercy to many who could 
certainly found a claim to it on nothing, save the magnanimity of the 
»itish nation, and of him who in this respect proved himself its 
worthy representative. His subsequent measures, by which he has 
rewarded those who had been faithful to us in our hour of need, and 
has conciliated the natives in general, have been approved by all 
arties ; and he may, at least, claim to have discharged the duties of 
his high office in a Roman spirit, and to have proved himself one 
who knew, when neither task was easy, how— 


*Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


His very success in some respects devolves a heavier task upon the 
Governor who is to take his place. Peace is now restored over the 
whole territory—that is due to Lord Canning. To realize the bless- 
ings which that tranquillity has rendered possible, to crown it with 
prosperity, is the work expected of Lord Elgin ; and that work is 
rendered the more arduous by the heavy visitation which Providence 
has this very year inflicted upon the country. The distress of the 
moment, relieved as it was, in some degree, by the munificence of the 
mother country, will have wholly passed away before he can arrive ; 
but the misery of which he will still see the traces, will warn him in 
tones of terrible distinctness that among his duties is that of providing 
against the recurrence of such a calamity, which some persons as 
sillily as unfeelingly at first made light of, by speaking of it as an 
evil of periodical recurrence, and therefore as one which past expe- 
rience showed to be occasionally unavoidable. If it were so, that 
would indeed be a stigma upon our rule, which would justify the 
bitterest denunciations of it ever voured forth by Burke in his 
wildest moments. And, indeed, it is too true that the recent famine, 
and that of 1838, may be both traced in some degree to the state of 
disrepair into which the works designed for the irrigation of the 
country by its ancient native rulers had been allowed to fall. On 
such works the climate must always make the country to some extent 
dependent ; but a greater protection still against the recurrence of 
scarcity will be the extension of railroads, which will carry food from 
the coast to the most remote provinces, and at the same time will 
furnish them with means of buying it for themselves, instead of 
depending on charity, by conveying their produce to the coast for 
transmission to Europe. 

[f in one respect he assumes the reins of government at a moment 
of difficulty, in another his task of developing the resources of the 
country will be made easier to him by the disruption of the American 
Union, which has shown our manufacturers the necessity of encour- 
aging the growth of cotton in other districts; and among those 
capable of producing that necessary article, many of our Indian pro- 
vinees hold a high place. It is true that Lord Auckland, when in 
India, endeavoured to introduce an extended cultivation of the cot- 
ton-plant, and failed ; but those who were witnesses of his failure 
attributed it not so much to any unfitness of soil or climate, but 
to a want of method among the planters, and to the absence of 
sufficient stimulus to overcome the difficulties which must generally 
attend the introduction of a novelty. It is evident that such diffi- 
culties can always be overcome by skill and energy, and the induce- 
ment to apply these qualities to such an object being now fully 
supplied, it may well be hoped that we may look forward, at no 
distant time, to a steady supply of cotton from India, which, like 
mercy, blessing “him that gives, and him that takes,” will be an 
equal advantage to the Manchester consumer and the Indian 
grower, 

In April last, in welcoming Lord Elgin to England, and anticipating 
the appointment which has thus been conferred on him, we pointed 
out that, among the labours he would find imposed on him, would be 
the re-establishment of the finances of India. We learn from the 
Royal speech that towards that important object great progress has 
already been made. Mr. Laing’s enlightened acuteness and unremit- 
ting labour have already begun to bear good fruit ; but the differences 
of opinion manifestly existing between him and Sir Charles Wood on 
the subject, as revealed by the statement recently made by that 
Minister in the House of Commons, plainly intimate that the views 
which we formerly expressed, that a rigid mvestigation of Indian finance 
would be among the first and most imperative duties of the new 
Governor-General, were not unfounded. Other tasks, which we for- 
merly indicated as likely to demand his attention, every day is making 
lighter. The judicious measures of Lord Canning for the conciliation 
of the native chiefs, have produced their desired effect in the spread 
Of principles of loyalty and obedience among all classes ; the discontent 
Walch Impatient misunderstanding of trifling regulations had, at one 
aan, produced among the troops, has passed away ; and though both 
roe still require to be vigilantly watched, it will be rather in a spirit 
“t precaution than of repression. 

It will be of no small aid to Lord Elgin in discharging the duties 
Which he will have to perform, that the reputation which he bears 





man of peace, and his achievements have been those of peace. Yet 
the events in which he has been concerned during the past year have 
been not a little tinged with a warlike character, and circumstances 
of no inconsiderable personal danger, and, what must have been more 
trying, of the most imminent peril to his friends and dependents, have 
found him displaying many of the qualities of a warrior as well as 
those of a statesman. Discontented or rebellious chiefs, should any 
such still remain in India, have nothing to hope from a man who 
feared not to advance in person on Pekin, or to inflict merited chas- 
tisement on the sovereign of hundreds of millions of subjects, in the 
sight of his own army. 


Lord Elgin’s appointment is a matter of congratulation to all parties 
concerned in it—to the Minister to whose firmness it is owing, and 
who is believed not to have made it without having to encounter the 
opposition of great political influence ; to Lord Elgin himself, as 
opening the most splendid field remaining for the increase of a repu- 
tation which his own virtues and talents have already raised to the 
first rank among his countrymen. And last, and this is the most 
important, to India herself, who must see a proof how honestly her 
welfare is preferred to all other considerations, when she is provided 
with a Governor whose sole claim to that greatest of all offices under 
the British Crown is based on his own achievements, and his own 
well and hardly-won reputation. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

T last, by dint of careful manceuvring and much labour, the 
Bankruptcy Bill has terminated its perilous voyage through 
Lords and Commons, so that, towards the end of the session, it will 
have been incorporated in our mercantile code. We considered this 
measure, as soon as it was produced, to be one of great importance, 
and therefore attempted, at a very early period, to present to our 
readers a sketch of its main features, and to explain the reasons why 
it appeared to us worthy of the cordial support, both of the mercantile 

community and the people at large. 


On examining the amendments which have been introduced into 
the Bill, we are happy to find that the fundamental principles of the 
measure have been left entirely untouched. The first of these prin- 
ciples was simply that it is best to leave to the creditors themselves 
the management of all those matters which affect the interests of no 
one but themselves ; this principle was warmly supported by the 
various chambers of commerce, it was approved of by the House of 
Commons, and has been finally, though reluctantly, assented to by the 
House of Lords ; and accordingly henceforth almost all those duties 
which are now imposed on the official assignee will devolve on the 
assignee chosen by the creditors, and a fair majority of the latter 
will have an all but unlimited power of winding up the bankrupt’s 
estate under any arrangement deed they may please to frame, 


The second principle on which we proved that every bankruptcy 
code must be founded is one equally simple and self-evident, namely, 
that the innocent bankrupt should not be punished for his misfortunes, 
but should be rendered at once capable of becoming again a free and 
useful citizen. From this principle may be easily deduced the 
abolition of the distinction between bankruptcy and insolvency, and 
we rejoice to find both Houses of Parliament agreeing to sanction a 
reform so important, so useful, and so humane. 


Finally, all those searching and stringent clauses which Lord 
Westbury introduced in order to deter and punish the swindling and 
criminal trader have been left almost entirely as they originally 
stood, so that the measure will be as obnoxious to the dishonest bank- 
rupt as it will be beneficial to the unfortunate but honest insolvent. 

Hence it is manifest that this measure, which more than all 
others signalized the Attorney-Generalship of Sir Richard Bethell, 
has retained its main features in spite of the fiery ordeal throngh 
which it has passed, and that the Government have not been com- 
pelled by their adversaries in either House to give up any of the 
important principles on which their bill was founded. 

True it is that the Lords have left this new Bankruptey Code to 
be administered by the very same Commissioners whom ‘ Punch” has 
so often caricatured, and against whom the Lord Chancellor has 
directed some of his sharpest arrows of satire and invective. This, 
however, does not detract from the principle or provisions of the law 
itself ;, if it should prove an evil, it is one which can affect only the 
character and efficiency of its administration ; and it is moreover, 
as Sir Hugh Cairns intimated, one which, in that event, can be 
easily remedied. 

Tue Manicnep.—In the novel of “ Loving and Being Loved” will be found 
the following most true and just sentiment: “This is one of the world’s mys- 
teries, that one walks among us who seems to have a ban set upon him or her, 
without any positive reason which can be assigned. All have something to say 
about them; none can bring any proof of ill; yet on they toil to the end of their 


pilgrimage, unknown and misjudged. Then it is that Heaven, which has known, 


W] } } m4 ~ > e . * ss. 99 
ith him is ln some degree a mingled one. He is emphatically a | judges them, and perhaps may say, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 
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GERMANS AND NON-GERMANS IN AUSTRIA. 


Owe of the greatest mistakes into which people fall in this country when 
attempting to jadge of Austrian affairs (complicated enough even to those 
who live in the very midst of them) is where they separate the different races, 
and so classify them in their own minds, as that each province is made to 
contain and be represented by its own population only. Now this is abso- 
lutely erroneous. “ We are Austrians, we must be Austrians,” said in the 
first Reichsrath last autumn, Count Noslit, the Bohemian deputy, “ because 
not only are we all of us, in the past, possessors in common of the great 
Imperial history, but becanse, in the present, we are bound together by com- 
mon interests and by family ties.” 

And this is notoriously the case : however various may be the populations 
which occupy the Austrian territory, and the names of the sources whence 
they spring, or however opposite may be the nature of the soil over which 
they flow, still eventually these human currents unite to form one grand 
stream. When speaking of what will happen in Hungary or in the rest of 
the empire, there is a tendency among English people to think of the 
conflicting parties as tout dune pitce, to use a French expression ; but the 
intermigration of races, if one may so call it, is a fact that must not be 
lost sight of. That Hungarians emigrate less than any of the others is 
quite true; but on the other hand, the current of immigration into Hungary 
is (and above all was) one of the strongest of any. At least a fifth of 
the Hungarian soil is in the present possession of pure Germans, and, with 
few exceptions, the tradespeople of the country are of Teutonic origin, 
as are (almost exclusively) the persons employed in factories, mines, and 
sedentary labour. Besides this, the mixture of non-German races, of Croatians, 
Saxons, Szeklers, Servians, Roumans, Slowacks, and others,among themselves 
is so great, that one of the first difficulties for a foreigner is to find out who 
is now to be styled a “ Hungarian” and who is not—the new fashion of 
infinitesimal subdivision of race having made it hard to find a; “ Hungarian” 
at all, and the Magyars having elected themselves to the post of lords of the 
creation, 

If we cast a glance at the rest of the empire we are at once struck by the 
intermixture of the population. Vienna is full of every race, from the South 
Slavonian to the Silesian, from the Lombard to the quasi-Bavarian. Prague 
scarcely knows a Moravian from a Bohemian, whatever Dr. Rieger, the chain- 
pion of Tchéquism, may say to the contrary. Poles are abundant everywhere, 
and in all positions, from the highest places at court down to the cabin-boys 
of the fleet; and as to Bohemians, it would be hard to name the spot 
throughout the empire where they are not. This latter fact was cleverly 
adduced a short time back by the Imperial Ministers of Justice and Finance,* 
as a reason why those who, in the Parliament of Vienna, have constituted 
themselves the advocates of Bohemia, should refrain from unjustly complain- 
ing of a want of impartiality shown towards their countrymen. The proof 
that no such “ onesidedness” in the Government authorities exists lies in the 
simple fact of the Bohemian employés all over the empire outnumbering far 
the German employés in Bohemia. ‘“ No complaint has ever been heard 
against them,” said both Messrs. De Pleuer and De Lasser; “they do 
their duty well, and are so well regarded by both Government and popu- 
lations, that by neither is it remembered that they belong to any one par- 
ticular race, or are other than the common subjects of the same crown. Care 
should be taken, therefore, by their over-zealous compatriots not to set an 
example of illiberality lest it be followed, and lest the vast number of 
Bohemians serving the empire in various provinces should be made to suffer 
for belonging to the same race as those men who would exclude Germans 
from helping to administer Bohemia.” 

As nothing absolute can stand in the great game of government but is 
inevitably overthrown, so neither will the absolute application of the prin- 
ciple of nationality serve. Kossuth, the representative of the ultra-Magyars, 
was not a Magyar, but a Slowack ; and at this identical moment the only 
fierce and uncompromising Tchéque in the Reichsrath, Dr. Rieger, is a pure 
German ;—by origin, birth, cultivation, name,—by everything save a self- 
chosen political speciality, a German. 

Probably, this dovetailing of the several races, this bringing to bear of one 
upon the other, may be found to be one of united Austria’s chief governing 
resources, It is the direct reverse of the system of “ Divide et impera,” for 
it is the application of the principle of amalgamation in its largest at once 
and most practical sense. It is the assembling together of different forces, 
instead of the arraying of them against each other. Of course there will 
still, for a considerable time to come, be great rivalries of race, rivalries 
which, turned to account by sincere though narrow-minded men, or by 
political adventurers, may explode in violence and occasion bloodshed ; but 
this is the accidental, not the permanent character of the situation, this is 
the legacy of the past, not the tendency of the future. A question often 
asked by superficial politicians is, “‘ Why should the Imperial unity called 
Austria exist as a unity?” The reason is a simple one. Of all the provinces 
composing that Imperial whole, not one can be anything unless it be 
Austrian. The Danube, in fact, is the power to which all and each are 
subjected ; all must be Austrian, or be nothing,—that is, must forego direct 
communication with the rest of the world. By her command of the Danube 
and the Adriatic, Austria compels her various populations, and the hour of 
political passion and excitement past, self-interest commands the several 
parts of the empire to unite and form one whole. Because Austria holds the 
Adriatic, the Bohemian, Moravian, or Silesian, has the markets of the South 
and the East opened to his wares ; and because Austria has the Danube, the 
Styrian, Istrian, or Transylvanian communicates with the wide European 
North. This it is,—this force of interest, which cannot be escaped nor 
eluded, and which the populations of the empire involuntarily, unwittingly 
obey, when they tend, as they do, towards unity ; and before the great and 
obvious good of this unity, mere local prejudice, however violent at present 
cannot ultimately do otherwise than give way. 

But it would be well if, at the same time that they note every apparent 
symptom of dissolution, the English public would also study the strong 
evidences of necessary cohesion which are furnished by the Austrian empire. 
They would soon perceive which way things are going, and must go. It is 
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| all very well for this or that individual population to fancy it can isolate 
itself and yet prosper. These are dreams. It cannot shut itself up and 
prosper. It must give, and it must take. Speech and movement, even 
themselves, are dependent upon it ; and it must either move as its neigh. 
bours move, and speak as they speak, or it must be ummoveable and dumb, 
| The Tcheque or the Magyar may amuse himself and his immediate belong. 
| ings by determining to express himself in a dialect of which the entire 

civilized world is ignorant ; but if he has commercial interests abroad, if he 

has to travel to Hamburg or Rotterdam, or to telegraph to Frankfort or to 
| Bremen, he must employ German as his means of communication. He can 
| only avoid it by declaring that he will never own the necessity for such 
| intercommunication ! but this amounts to saying that he condemns himself 
not to be. No man and no nation does that for any length of time. Curious 
signs of the amalgamation of races we have mentioned are becoming frequent 
in Austria, in spite of the apparent outbreaks of antagonism here and there, 
Count Forgatch, the new Chancellor of Hungary, a born Magyar, has just 
been called to Vienna from Prague, where, as statthalter of Bohemia, he 
had so identified himself with the feelings and interests of a different race, 
that the regret at losing him reaches well nigh to despair ; and the other 
day, at Windisch-Feistritz in Carniola, 13,000 Slovenians signed a petition 
to the Government, begging that the teaching of German in local schools 
might be obligatory, only suggesting that German employés should in turn 
be versed in the Slovenian tongue. 

Progress is a surer master than political passion, and in the particular 
question to which we have alluded it is not the Magyar or the Tchéque, the 
Corinthian or the Istrian, who will be subservient to the German ; it is the 
retrograde provincial who will become Austrian, as part and parcel of a great 
whole, in obedience to the necessities created by the altered mode of modern 
life. 








ADVOCACY AND ADVOCATES.—BULLYING FOR VERDICTS. 


“ The last art that comes to a man is to make an honest witness appear to 
be telling a lie.” This maxim, attributed to a distinguished barrister, will be 
read with a kind of shudder by nine-tenths of our readers. Yet every one 
familiar with our courts of justice must have seen some unscrupulous and 
disreputable counsel practising this last and worst art of cross-examination, 
and must have observed the strange fascination with which the process is 
regarded by his juniors. The witness is obviously honest and truthful, and 
the audience would as soon suspect him of treason or highway robbery as of 
| perjury. Yet his evidence is important, and he must be discredited. So the 
opposing counsel rises with an air of injured innocence. He contracts his 
brow and purses his lips. His questions are put in a severe tone, as if the 
witness were inclined to forswear himself in the article of his Christian 
name and the day of the month. His very conscientiousness is to be his 
condemnation. If he seeks to distinguish, he is told not to fence with the 
question. If, when asked to repeat a conversation, he reflects for a moment, 
in order to render it with entire truthfulness and accuracy, the worst inter- 
pretation is put upon the natural and momentary hesitation. If, on the con- 
trary, every phrase dwells in his memory, and he says what he has to say 
without embarrassment, he is accused of glibness and of a carefully- 
concocted tale. If he should become confused, as most witnesses do under 
a sharp fire of questions framed to entrap, recourse is had to the favourite 
arrow in the quiver of the bullying counsel. “‘ Remember, sir, you are upon 
youroath!” Upon the oath you have taken, sir, did you not do so and so?” 
In five cases out of six in which this question is put by the class of advocates 
to whom we are alluding, it is an intolerable insult, which, if offered under 
any other circumstances, would bring personal chastisement on the offender. 

3ut his wig and gown are the barrister’s protection. His client was a scoun- 
drel ; and he is privileged to say and do everything that his scoundrel-client 
might have said and done in his own behalf. 

Yet the exhibition is infinitely distressing to men of honour and conscience, 
and the unfortunate witness is as much pained and shocked as if he had 
been stung by some venomous reptile that he had unwittingly trodden upon. 
He has been a victim to “the last art that comes toa man.” The jury and 
the auditors are invited to regard him as a man capable of swearing away the 
life, property, or reputation of an innocent neighbour. If he be of a lower 
rank in life, he is warned to “ be cautious,” and hints are thrown out that half 
a dozen witnesses are outside the door who will flatly contradict him in 
every particular. He is also not unfrequently asked whether he has not told 
some one that he would be revenged on the plaintiff or defendant, or ruin him, 
whatever it might cost him. We have all heard the indignant denial, 
| approaching sometimes to a scream, with which the honest witness repels this 

insinuation, and in many cases it may be suspected that it isa “ fishing” 
question which the barrister has not found in his brief, but which experience 
has shown to be useful in raising a prejudice against the witness and 
defeating the ends of justice. 

The Old Bailey and the London Police Courts used to enjoy an unenviable 
notoriety for bullying and brow-beating, nor, as we have said, is the habit 
entirely unknown in these later days. It is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder. The practice dates from a coarse and brutal age, and is wholly out 
of place in a period of general education and comparative refinement. One 
or two counsel, who veil under this habit a notorious ignorance of law, seldom 
fail to enlist against their client all the outraged and indignant instincts of 
court, jury, and audience. No one is benefited, and if any one is gratified it 
can only be some low attorney or larcenous client. There are few jurymen 
who could not tell these loud-voiced, brazen-faced barristers that they raise 4 
prepossession against their cause from the moment they begin to bully a 
witness, Plaintiff or defendant, witness or attorney, any one on the other 
side, will serve their turn. 

One of our greatest masters of English, who complains that “law is become 
in England not only the most expensive, but the most rapacious and dis- 
honest of trades,” has pointed out the hardship inflicted by brow-beating 
counsel upon the conscientious and truthful citizen, who is compelled to 
prefer an accusation against some wrong-doer. “‘ The accuser (he says) who 
has been robbed, defrauded, or otherwise injured, has a graver and more 

| intolerable wrong impending over him not only than that which he has 
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‘nvecti arristers. 
oe to be denied that the last few years have witnessed a considerable 
improvement in the demeanour of the bar. Some barristers, such as 
those to whom we have alluded, have died out, and others have disappeared 
from the scene. There is a good opportunity now for the leading and 
rising men at the bar, for the men of education and gentlemanly feeling, 
to discountenance these objectionable practices. They may not be able 
wholly to put them down, because, as we have often remarked, the bar- 
rister who is weak in his law, and who happens in addition to have a bad 
case, is Very apt to become turbulent and violent in his demeanour. We 
have frequently seen the judge himself disgracefully bullied by men in 
horse-hair, when this disreputable expedient appeared necessary to conceal 
from the jury the weakness of their case, or to divert attention from the real 
point at issue. Leading counsel can do much in giving the tone to the bar; 
and in their honest and praiseworthy attempts to put down bullying and 
brow-beating they will be zealously seconded by public opinion. Juries 
should show no quarter to the class of barristers who seek verdicts by these 
means. They can often interpose with effect to shield an honest witness 
from “ the last (and most wicked) art that comes to a man.” Even the low 
and pettifogging attorneys who mostly employ these counsel, and delight in 
their coarseness and brutality, would pause if they had discernment enough 
to appreciate the strong revulsion of feeling, and the irresistible prepossessions 
against their client, which modern juries cannot help feeling when they see a 
conscientious witness in the hands of one of these pests of our Courts of Law. 
A witness is, primd facie, entitled to every courtesy and consideration. If 
his antecedents are suspicious, if his story is inconsistent with the instructions 
of the brief, if he has a “ story to tell” which will not redound tc his credit, 
all this can be ascertained without resort to bullying. As an example of 
what may be done by a skilful and accomplished counsel, we would cite the 
cross-examination of the pseudo-doctor, Griffith Jones, by the Queen’s 
Advocate the other day in the Probate Court. The quack was led on by a 
series of pleasant yet searching questions to reveal his true character, until 
he saw that his only safety was in making a clean breast of it and telling the 
truth. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that a respectable, honest, truth-telling 
witness ought not to fear any handling he might get in a Court of Law. The 
bar, even more than the public, is interested in encouraging this class of 
witness to step into the witness-box. How many submit to small depreda- 
tions,—refuse to prosecute if they lose their handkerchiefs or watches,—let 
go the marauders whom they find in their gardens or cellars,—or decline to 
proceed against dishonest clerks or fraudulent bankrupts! The law's delay, 
and the loss of time and money, may have something to do with these 
refusals ; but we suspect there is often at the bottom of this disinclination to 
prosecute the wrong-doer the dread of a war of words with some licentious 
and over-bearing barrister, whose object is not to elicit the truth, but to 
entrap them by his questions and to shame them by his invective. 

In théir eagerness to obtain verdicts and make a reputation among 
attorneys, English barristers require to be sometimes reminded that the 
theory of the legal profession, as expounded by the highest authorities, does 
not allow a barrister to advise or espouse a dishonest suit. There is sound 
sense as well as morality in the following passage from the writings of John 
Coke, who was Solicitor-General of the Commonwealth at the trial of 
Charles the First :— 

“The judge hath one ear for the plaintiff and another for the defendant ; 
but the counsel hath both ears for his client ; yet so as if he can discover the 
injustice of his client’s cause (and many times light may be seen at a Little hole), 
I am persuaded many of our great practisers will not maintain him in it. If 
any of my profession think they may for their fee maintain a side which 
they think is dishonest, I would fain but ask them these questions : Whether 
the least evil may be done to procure the greatest good? And whether 
every particular calling must not yield to the general one of Christianity ! 
And whether a Christian may do anything against the truth, or must not do 
everything for the truth ¢ And whether to be willingly instrumental to con- 
demn the innocent and to justify the wicked, be not an abomination to the 
Lord? And whether he can answer it at the bar of heaven, that many a poor 
man should be undone, and want food and raiment, because he found out 
some formality of law or defect in the proceedings, yet persuaded in his 
conscience that the poor man had right to the thing in question? If any man 
practise upon such principles, I had rather be tongue-tied, or not know how 
to write ny name—rather be the hall-sweeper, and should die with more 
comfort.” Sir John Davies, not less pertinently than impressively, adopts the 
same line of argument when he remarks: ** Good lawyers have not with us 
that liberty which good physicians have ; for a good physician may lawfully 
undertake the cure of a foul and desperate disease, but a good lawyer cannot 

honestly undertake the defence of a foul and dangerous cause. But if he fortune 
to be engaged in a cause which, seeming honest in the beginning, doth in the 
proceeding appear to be unjust, he followeth the good counsel of the schoolman 
lhomas Aquinas, 2. 2. Quest. 71, art. 3)—‘ Advocatus si in principio 
credidit causam justam, esse que postea in processu apparet esse injusta, non 
debet eam prodere, ut scilicet alteram partem juvet revelando cause suc 
~“creta ; potest tamen et debet causam deserere, vel eum cujus causam agit 
inducere ad cedendum, sive ad componendum, sine adversarii damno,’ ” 


MR. BRIGHT AND 
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_ tHE chief mistake of demagogues lies in their extreme illiberalism, and in 
ue Injustice which would be dealt out to others by the establishment of the 
vstem they are aiming at. The possible attainment of all the great prizes of 
we J merit, irrespective of the lucky chances of birth,—that is the principle 

y which true liberalism is inspired ; but that is not the principle of the 
oo rat quand méme ; and when Mr. Bright, in his speech last summer on 
ee an gave as a main reason why the working classes should be 
re largely admitted to the exercise of electoral rights ' » income 
Zuined by them “is under-stated at three “A a re, mite 
* year,” he simply had recourse to an argument as narrow and illiberal, as 
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antagonistic to the spirit of our times, as is that of the feudal-minded 
aristocrat who in certain continental countries has, up to a late period, 
claimed exemptions from common burthens in virtue of the accidental 
nobility of his origin. The enjoyment of a political advantage in virtue of 
the mere possession of a worldly one, constitutes a privilege, and against 
privilege, as such, the spirit of our age and of this country is set. The basis 
of everything in England is merit. Let each man deserve, the reward will 
never fail him,—cannot by any possibility fail him ; but the fact of the mere 
possession of a large sum of money by an individual or a class, no more con- 
stitutes desert, and no more constitutes a right to political power than does 
the possession of a line of ancestors reaching up to the Conqueror. It isa 
means of more quickly showing what you deserve, that is all; it is not in 
itself desert. To look upon it as such, and to fancy that it alone, and of 
itself, confers an indirect right to take part in the government of the state, is 
to adopt the French principle in these matters, not the English one. 

Mr. Bright was wrong in adducing the fact of the “three hundred and 
twelve millions a year” gained by the working classes as a proof of their 
claim to partake in the work of government, and Mr. Roebuck was right in 
telling them as he did, last week, at Sheffield, that they must qualify them- 
selves for that work, that it lay entirely in their own power to do so; but 
that they had not done so yet! The real safety of England lies in the 
circumstance that power which can be achieved by all, can be lightly won 
by none. Mr. Bright should tell us what are the qualifications for 
political responsibility shown by a class which has found it possible, in a 
comuanibeelt short space of time, to gain by manual labour so considerable 
a sum as he specifies? How has that class employed its gains? Has it as a 
class, or have the individuals composing it, been improved by the possession 
of so much collective wealth? Mr. Roebuck has the courage at once to say 
No, and to warn the working classes that, instead of vindicating their claims 
to power by their own merit, they are forfeiting them by their. own dege- 
neracy. “ Labour,” says Mr. Roebuck, ‘ meets everywhere in this country 
with its adequate return ;’ but he shows the labourer unworthy of the 
increased advantages which recent changes have put within his reach, “ Fit 
yourselves for the exercise of rights which you can command when you 
choose !”—that is the cry of the member for Sheffield, and we maintain that 
it is the expression of the true Liberal principle which awards every gain to 
desert and none to privilege. Mr. Roebuck most truly states that “ between 
the educated and the uneducated man now-a-days, there is a wider difference 
than between the modern Englishman and the savage, whom the Romans of 
the first invasion discovered in these islands!” And he adds, that whilst the 
former subjects to himself all the various forces of creation ; the latter, in 
reality, aspires mostly to self-forgetfulness, and ends by regarding the oblivion 
puréhased by drunkenness as ‘the supreme investment fqr his material gains. 

But is this a proof of desert /—and is the mere fact of the realisation by 
labour of hundreds of millions of money, miserably converted by intem- 
perance into enjoyments of the lowest kind,—is this to be recognised as con- 
stituting a riht to political power? Is the manifest inability to employ 
worthily such large profits to be rewarded by the gift of responsibility? Is 
it to meet the wants of men who, being able to gain so much, achieve so 
little, that the franchise should be lowered ? And is it proposed to reward 
self-indulgence in its worst, weakest form ?—-to give, in fact, a premium to the 
absence of self-denial? There should be no mistake about the whole thing. 
Mr. Bright’s system is a narrow and an illiberal one, subordinating merit to 
privilege, advocating the grant of political power to a class of men, not 
because they deserve it, but because they belong to a certain class of the 
population, and realise a large amount of moneyed wealth in a particular 
way. Mr. Roebuck’s is the liberal and truly English principle, for he 
affirms that there is nothing to which desert may not attain,—no power 
which, if deserved, may not be won; but he will have no equivocating 
with the quality of the merit,—it shall be genuine first-rate merit, and 
worthy of the highest reward ; he will grant nothing to privilege, 

To what, then, do Mr. Roebuck’s few, but unanswerable, arguments 
lead? What is the inevitable conclusion to his courageous and high-toned 
speech at Sheffield? Why, that any lowering of the franchise. in the 
present condition of things would be the grossest of political faults, and 
little short of a betrayal of the best and most permanent interests of the 
country. You modify laws in order to meet the exigencies of an honestly 
toiling, ill-requited, evidently deserving class ; you do not modify them in 
order to gratify any weakness, or any instinct of self-induigence. Mr. Roe- 
buck is right when he boldly says to the working men around him: “ You do 
not care for the franchise ; for, at the sacrifice of a pint of beera day, you 
can exercise it at any moment you choose!” Those words—and they are 
an undeniable truth—are the condemnation of any Reform Bill based on a 
lowering of the franchise. Mr. Bright’s own demand for an extension of 
electoral rights to the working classes, on the plea of their large gains, is the 
strongest argument against that extension ; for the uses to which those gains 
are so generally put prove the unworthiness of the gainers. Education of 
all kinds-——moral education above all—implying temperance, economy, and a 
due sense of the value of money, must do its work in qualifying the labouring 
classes for the exercise of political responsibility. Till then, it would be 
treason to the rest of the community to give it them. 

When the working classes shall seriously care for political power, and 
knowing what it is, shall determine to deserve it, there will be no need for a 
£6 franchise ; for the £10 franchise will be found to be quite sufliciently 
low for all purposes, because attainable by all who deserve. This cannot be 
often enough repeated ; and we think Mr. Roebuck cannot be too much 
applauded for representing the case as it really stands. It is not the Legis- 
lature which is required to offer a larger amount of facility to the working 
class in the way of electoral rights ; it is the working class which is required 
to offer to the whole community a larger amount of desert, a inore satasfactory 
guarantee. 


ABSENCE oF Reticrovs Ipeas IN AUSTRALIA ‘‘The aborigines of Australia,” 
Dr. Lang states in his work on “ Ques nsland,”’ * have no idea of & supreme 
divinity, the creator and governor of the world, the witness ot their actions, and 
their future judge. They have no objects of worship, even of a subordinate or 
inferior rank. They have no idols, no temples, no sacrifices. Im short, they 
have nothing whatever of the character of religion, or of religious observance, to 
distinguish them from the beasts that perish.” 
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PROTESTANT FREEDOM IN AUSTRIA. 


“CoxstituTions are not made, but grow,” was the observation of that 
philosophic historian, Sir James Mackintosh, This sage remark has already 
passed into a political axiom ; but it seems in danger just now of being 
in some degree Riscredited by the incontrovertible logic of facts. Events of sO 
surprising a character are being brought about with such startling rapidity in 
the kingdoms of the world, that we begin almost to doubt the received 
maxims and first principles of history. The world is being turned topsy- 
turvy all at once. Constitutions, instead of springing up from beneath, are 
coming down, fast and quick, from above ; and so far from taking time to 
grow, are produced in a day. Italy, long tyrannized over by despots, has 
shaken off her yoke, coalesced into one nation, and assumed a constitutional 
form ; even priest-ridden Naples, that “ metropolis of a ruined paradise,” over 
which many a poet has poured his pathetic lament, is now free ; Austria 
feels a new solemtion for the principles of constitutional liberty: her 
ancient rights are restored to Hungary. All this is a transformation as 
astonishing as it was unexpected. It scems to contradict the maxim of 
Sir James Mackintosh ; and yet it is only in seeming it does so; for 
this is only the springing up again of constitutions that have long 
been cut down to the root. A tree that has life in it, though cut away 
to the very ground, will spring afresh ; and the more it is rooted in the 
soil, the more difficult it will be altogether to subdue it: it will be con- 
stantly pushing its shoots up, until at length it recovers itself entirely. This 
explains what we now witness in the east of Europe ; and well will it be 
for the kings of the earth and rulers of empires if they learn, even though 
late, that what has once been gor in the hearts of their subjects, unless it 
has been thoroughly extirpated (which is not possible), will come up again, 
however often cut down ; and that it is far wiser to give freedom to that 
which they may repress, but cannot subdue, than to strive to keep it under 
by galling force, and to cultivate what, if not accepted as an ornament and a 
protection, will overtop them at last and hide them in its shade. It is an 
unalterable principle in political science that those who lead must in a great 
measure follow, and that the pinnacle must ever depend upon the base. The 
rulers of nations are now beginning to learn that the way to get wisdom is to 
go to school to their own people. 

Among the most surprising of the events that are now passing over the 
great panorama of the continental nations, is the fact, that Pope-bound 
Austria, in which despotism has reigned so long intact, has been obliged, by 
the force of circumstances, to abandon her concordat with Rome, and even 
to grant religious freedom, full and complete, to her Protestant subjects. By 
an Imperial Decree, lately issued, relative to Protestants in the Austrian 
empire, it appears that they are to be placed henceforth, unreservedly, on 
the same footing, both civilly and politically, as the Roman Catholics. 
This is the Emperor Francis Joseph’s own act, and it is an act which crowns 
him with infinitely higher honour than his diadem; for it adorns his 
brow with the jewels of wisdom, justice, and charity. The leading prin- 
ciples of the Protestant freedom to be granted are: complete independence 
in religious and educational matters—the Presbyterian form of church 
government is to be allowed, the only restriction being, that it is to be 
under the direction of a consistory composed of Protestants, of whom the 
Emperor reserves the nomination to himself. They are also to have the right 
to build churches with steeples and bells, and to acquire property in all the 
provinces of theempire. These are concessions that may well strike Rome as 
with a stroke of paralysis, and that will certainly awaken, as to a new life, the 
long down-pressed and all but crushed energies of the professors of the 
Protestant faith in that country. It is earnestly to be hoped that so auspi- 
cious a promise will meet with no reverse, and that what the Emperor has 
granted with spontaneous liberality will be consolidated by the people’s 
loyalty. No throne is so strong as that which is founded deep in the hearts 
of grateful subjects ; no halo of glory which can surround it is so bright as 
their loving admiration. To elevate a people, not to depress them, is the 
true exaltation of a monarch. 

Protestant freedom in Austria sounds almost like a fable. It seems too 
good news to be true. The importance of the concessions may be estimated 
in some degree by reflecting on the numbers who are affected by them. 
The number of Protestants in the Austrian empire by the last census was 
3,300,176. These are to be found chiefly in Hungary, Bohemia, and Tran- 
sylvania ; 2,196,816 are located in Hungary alone. These belong wholly 
to the two divisions of “ Protestans d’ Augsburg” (or Lutherans), and “ Pro- 
testans réformés.” The Reformation took deep root and spread wide in 
Hungary, nor has it ever been eradicated, though subjected to various forms 
of violence and to the most severe restrictions. It is a strong proof of the 
inherent vigour of the Protestant system, and of the energy of character which 
it inspires, that, after so long a period of crushing discouragement as it has 
gone through since it was planted in these parts of Germany, especially under 
the house of Hapsburg, backed by all the terrors of Rome, it has now sprung 
on its feet again, with the inspiring cry of freedom and constitutional liberty 
on its lips. Hungary does honour to the Teutonic race, alike in nobleness 
of character, and steadfastness in religious faith. 

Germany was the cradle of the Reformation. This prolific mother of 
nations led the way as the reformer of a corrupted Christianity, the giver of 
law, and the conservator of the liberties and independence of the European 
Commonwealth. To her we English people owe our constitutional freedom, 
through the peculiar character which she impressed, by the transmission of 
her race, upon all our constitutions. The sturdy vigour of the Teutonic 
mind could not long endure the shackles of the Church of Rome, in its 
restraint upon free thought and free action, and so it rose in its might in the 
sixteenth century, burst the bonds, and bade, at the same time, its sister 
nations be free. And, weakened though Germany has since been, by the 
division of her territory into so many separate States, she still retains much 
of the vigour of her original character. It is in Hungary, the most Pro- 
testant part of Austria, that we now see the great struggle for freedom 
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poling on. 

- In addition to her demand of religious liberty, Hungary also claims again 
to be, what she formerly was, a separate and independent kingdom, with her 
own legislature, rights, and privileges, and not to be merged in the general 
mass of Austrian subjects. She will acknowledge Francis Joseph as her 
king, according to the ancient order, upon these conditions. The dispute 
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between her leaders and the Ministers of the Emperor is not yet wholly 
arranged ; but we may fairly anticipate that it will have a happy termina- 
tion, and that in the result Francis Joseph will enjoy a long and peacefy} 
reign over a united empire and kingdom. Kindness will disarm discontent . 
severity, never. A nation that has never known what freedom is, or whose 
spirit has died out of it, may be kept down by force easily enough, and by 
repressive laws ; but not one that has once tasted the sweets of liberty. [5 
give free play to the sympathies, religious and social, to the aspirations, at 
times even to the prejudices of a people, is the way to hold them willing 
captives, subject, and yet free. 

The advantage of constitutional over all other forms of government, lies 
in this, that it makes the life of the nation the law of the state. For con- 
stitutional government is not a system of stereotyped rules and laws imposed 
from without, but a life, developing itself from within. It takes the form of 
law only because it springs from an internal law that is above all other law, 
as the law of growth in a plant is above all laws of restraint to which it can 
be subjected. To give this free action, under a regulating power, is to give 
healthful vigour. Hungary cannot forget what she once was, and the 
recollection of what she was prompts her, with an irrepressible desire, to be 
again herself. Her people cannot but recall their illustrious antecedents ; 
their recollection invests them with a noble dignity in their own eyes ; and the 
sound of freedom which has rung through Europe kindles their aspirations, 
What they demand is the restoration of their constitutional liberties, and 
this the young Emperor of Austria, taught by adversity, and probably moved 
by the example of England, will, in the end, we doubt not, grant. 

It is a high honour—that which England now enjoys—that of being the 
pattern kingdom for all the other nations of Europe. Well may Englishmen 
feel proud of their country! Her constitutional government, with its freedom, 
combined with law and order, is her crowning excellence. This even France 
is trying by degrees to impart and infuse into her own institutions. Sar- 
dinia has most evidently taken England for her model. Austria is by slow 
steps following in the same track. What England did in 1829 for the Roman 
Catholics under her dominion, that Austria is doing now for the Protestants 
under hers. 

The oscillation of empires is a sign that they are about to settle them- 
selves on a new basis. With constitutional government, civil and religious 
freedom is sure to follow. Constitutional government is becoming the order of 
the day throughout Europe. Even the great Bear of the North will proba- 
bly have to bow to it in some degree in Poland. With constitutional govern- 
ments—after the model of England—established over the greater part of the 
Continent, it is impossible to say what a millennium of peace and harmony 
and good-will among the nations, may not be the result. We have seen 
the auspicious beginning in Italy ; may the eyes of all Europe witness the 
happy culmination of the boon in its broad and blessed universality. 








HAVE REFORMATORIES ENCOURAGED CRIME? 


Many were afraid at one time that, in our anxiety for the reformation of 
criminals, we should run into the error of making offenders in embryo 
imagine that a life in a reformatory would be an agreeable one, and that we 
should thus hold out an inducement to crime. Many gentlemen felt that 
they themselves would prefer a regular life of steady hard work in a clean 
reformatory to a wild, irregular life in a dirty alley, and therefore they were 
quite sure that all young thieves must think as they did. To such fears we 
have happily now an answer. If the reformatory system had been an induce- 
ment to crime, crime would have increased ; but happily it has not only not 
increased, but among the young it has decreased in an extraordinary degree, 
viz., from 11,808 boys of England and Wales committed in 1856, to 6,765 
in 1860, while the girls committed in the same years have decreased ina 
still greater proportion, from 2,308 to 1,269. The decrease in each town and 
county has, with a few exceptions, commenced earlier or later, according as 
the reformatory action has been earlier or later introduced. Again, statistics 
can show us unmistakably the numbers committed to each gaol, but can 
give us no account of the undiscovered crimes. 

We know, however, that a practised, habitual offender will commit fifty 
undetected thefts where a young, inexperienced hand will be caught at his fifth 
essay. But now the race of experienced boy thieves has become nearly extinct. 
Even in Middlesex, a country gentleman in the commission of the peace, and 
one who has devoted great study to this important question, Mr. Baker, of 
Hardwicke Court, whom the visiting magistrates of Coldbath-fields lately 
allowed to examine such boys as he chose, was struck by these three points,— 
Ist, that where there used, three years ago, to be an average of 350 boys, 
there were now 84 ; 2ndly, that whereas about one-fourth of the 350 used to 
be boys who had been two or three times convicted, and were pretty well 
instructed in crime, there were now only 10 such under sixteen, or say one- 
eighth of the present number ; and, 3rdly, that on looking through the last 
300 committed there were only 42 who had ever been in that prison before. 
This is but 14 per cent., instead of the former average 0° 50 per cent. But 
if, even in London, the race of expert boy thieves is decreased in proportion 
to those who are uninstructed, and if Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, all tell the same tale, what follows? Why, necessarily, that if skilled 
thieves can commit undetected crimes in a proportion of ten to one over the 
exploits of unskilled thieves, and yet the detected crimes have diminished 
42 per cent., the undetected crimes must necessarily have diminished in a fat 
greater degree. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” That which 
causes a diminution of crime cannot be an inducement to it. 

It is also argued by some, that those who have been dishonest ought no% 
to be put in the way of earning an honest livelihood, because their doing % 
must displace some honest person. It is wonderful how some theories, 
because at first sight they appear plausible, will maintain their ground i0 
opposition to reason. 

Vhich horn of the dilemma shall we take? If a man has been dishonest 
is he to die or live! If we adopt the Draconian theory, and decide, “ Let 
every one who steals be put to death,” let us say so honestly ; and though we 
may be called unmerciful, we shall at least be consistent. But if we shrink 
from that, we must beware that we do not run into a more careless, cold- 
hearted cruelty than Draco ever dreamed of. 

If the man lives, he must eat, and his food must be paid for by some one: 
Who, then, shall pay for it? Shall it be purchased by the earnings 
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his own honest labour, or shall the honest poor toil to support him in idleness 
in caol or out of it? or shall he take it from the honest in shape of plunder ! 

However the question may be disguised, if he is to live, it must be by one 
of these means. 

The only way in which it can be understood how people can hold such a 
doctrine, is, by supposing that they cheat themselves into the belief that a 
danger is no danger except it be visible. A man may drive all dishonest 
people (so far as he knows them) out of his own parish, and may forget 
that all his neighbours will do the same. The only consequence is, that 
each has the same numbers of dishonest neighbours as before, without the 
advantage ‘of knowing and guarding against them. Nay, if a man be told 
to live, and yet be refused the means of earning an honest subsistence, it can- 
not be denied that, to some degree, he is excusable for getting a dishonest one. 

The Draconian code of killing a m2n’s body at once is far less cruel than 
killing body and soul by compulsory dishonesty. 








CRAMMING. 


very advantage has its own disadvantage, every picture its reverse, and 
according to some moralists, all the vices themselves are but the vanishing 
points of their corresponding virtues. The desire for education and the 
vrowing importance attached to the subject, vast blessings though we may 
expect from them, have a vanishing point of their own, where they become 
“felo de se” and end in a vice, which threatens to become a curse to the 
country, and to swallow up the very object in view. That vice is one 
branch of the prevalent and daily-spreading system already too well known 
by the name of cramming. Mr. Herbert Spencer has uttered an eloquent 
and thoughtful protest against this lamentable and encroaching evil in a 
book which our readers will find noticed in another part of our columns. In 
the name of all the sciences he rebukes the suicidal folly of straining the 
young mind beyond what it will bear, and in the name of common sense 
we join in his protest. 

“On old and young,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘the pressure of modern 
life puts a still-increasing strain. In all businesses and professions, intenser 
competition taxes the energies and abilities of every adult; and, to fit the young 
to hold their places under this intenser competition, they are suoject to severer 
discipline than heretofore. The damage is thus doubled...... Fathers bequeath to 
their children constitutions shaken by continued over-application. And then 
these comparatively feeble children, predisposed to break down even under ordi- 
nary strains on their energies, are required to go through a curriculum much 
more extended than that prescribed for the unenfeebled children of past gene- 
rations. 

It is not enough, however, to point out the consequences of a bad system 
so long as its causes remain unexplored. If we inquire into the origin of the 
evil, we can hardly fail to be struck, on the most cursory view, with the fact 
that it is almost exclusively of English growth. Scholars there are in every 
civilized country who mortgage their powers by over-exertion. But cramming, 
properly so called, is peculiarly British, and arises out of a curious complication 
of circumstances. Our business habits and practical avocations react upon 
our pursuit of learning. First of all we must have, not so much the know- 
ledge that is true as the knowledge that “ pays.” If it is true into the 
bargain, so much the better; but, above all things, it must “pay.” The 
natural corollary to that is, that if a thing is to “ pay,” it surely can be had 
for the paying ; that is to say, it must be something cut and dried, ready for 
use, Which a father can buy for a son at so many pounds, shillings, and pence. 
But then money is time, and time is money ; and so the shorter the time the 
better the bargain. Thus, by degrees, men forget in their hearts, what they 
repeat with their lips, that there is no royal road to learning. Of course, 
wherever there is a penny to be turned there are quacks to turn it. “ You 
want a short cut to knowledge, Sir, for your son. Such as you see me, I 
know the ecut,—the very cut,—which will bring him at once into the very 
Golconda of science and attainment.” The temptation thus thrown in the 
parent’s way is too great to be resisted. 

_ The mistake, however, lies in considering education as a process of acqui- 
sition, in which a boy has only to run over with his eyes what is handed to 
him by another. This is the great root of the mischief. But, in truth, 
education is a growth,—an organic development,—the perfection of which 
depends upon the greater or less accuracy with which we are able to ascertain 
and comply with its unerring laws. Not only so, but it will be found, as a 
rue, that the rate of mental “ development,” properly so called, is often, 
beyond a certain point, in the inverse ratio of the rate of “ acquisition.” 

Everything we learn concerning the mind tends to prove, with over- 
whelining evidence, that there is a mental, no less than a bodily digestion. 
To the physiologist the causes of this are manifest. But without entering 
into physiology, the naked fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon people 
in general, that there is an actual—for the most part, unconscious—digestion 
of th mind. If so, then all we know of the functions of bodily food throws 
light upon the process of mental nutrition and growth. Not what is eaten, but 
what is digested is nourishment. So far from overloading the stomach, it is 
always safer to eat ton little than too much. Hunger is the best condiment ; 
and in health, the finest tonic. So it is with the mind. Who has not felt that 
s'orlous appetite of the intellect, when in bodily health and strength and 
high spirits every fresh fact seems to leap into perception and expand all 

ind in luminous ramification? Who ever overtasked his mind without 
es Tiencing how gradually his mental appetite grew morbid, and his power 
vt intellectually digesting what he learnt sickened ?—how, instead of the 
»s "is invasion, so to speak, almost against his will, of knowledge into his 
stole vemg, he languidly conned over and over again with aching brain the 
“im and muddy page? What a delusion, then, is it to curtail the enjoy- 
oy the exercise, and the sleep of boys and girls at the very age when 
vey are most dependent upon their freedom for the harmonious develop- 
ment of all their powers. 

Be. anything were required to lend confirmation to Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
protest against the system of cramming, it would be found in the very re- 
" irkable fact recorded in the Report lately published by the Commissioners 
“Ppointed to inquire into the state of popular education in England. Few 
ane are more forcible, and few more iueate affect our national life, than 
‘ais Conveyed in the discovery they made upon one apparently insignificant 








point. Among other things, they determined to find out the comparative 
results achieved by scholars who, to use a technical phrase, worked whole- 
time” and those who could only devote “ half-time” to their studies. They 
ascertained that on the average, and taking equal — the “ half-time . 
students had learnt as much, or very nearly as much, as the “ whole-time” 
students. In other words, those who studied three hours a day, for instance, 
had learnt almost as much as those who read six hours a day. This fact alone 
speaks volumes upon the theory of cramming; and we leave it, without 
further comment, to the reflection of parents. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
PARIS. 

I nAVE never ceased pointing out to you how very much depended—for 
the exterior world, and its peace and security—on the interior condition o' 
France. This is becoming more and more evident with each day. Matters 
are getting so very bad in the interior that those nearest about the court are 
of opinion that almost any catastrophe may happen at any moment. When 
the most spasmodic of ministers, M. de Persigny, issued his late circular to 
the Préfets to press upon them the advisability of frequent meetings among 
themselves, he did so merely because he knew in what a shaky state are the 
departments, and how requisite it is that those who administer them should 
take combined measures for securing the supremacy of what are called the 
constituted authorities. A year or two ago it might have been said, and it 
was said by all Bonapartists, that the labouring classes (above all the 
agricultural ones, the peasantry) were favourably inclined to the empire : 
this is no longer the case, and that for more than one reason. Firstly, the 
peasant is gradually (though indirectly) paying more taxes; Secondly, 
he sees all the rural populations gradually lured away to the capital, and 
enlisted in the service of what are in fact nothing but the monster A teliers 
nationausx of the Government ; Thirdly, he foresees war as inevitable, which will 
carry off his sons, and impoverish the country ; and Fourthly, he has now had 
time to fall under the clerical influences which the present Emperor has him- 
self called into existence. His wife and daughters are for ever making his 
life miserable about the Pope, and, if he have any boys at the communal 
school or the petit seminaire, they join the outery, for their teachers are 
alinost infallibly Jesuits. All these causes combined have detached the 
peasantry from the Imperial régime, so that the one class on which it was 
supposed the Emperor could always surely rely is now assuredly falling off 
from him. 

If, on the other hand, you look to the higher and more educated ranks of 
society, you find open discontent and, one may say, disaffection, if that did 
not imply that there had ever been affection, which there never has. Both 
in town and country now, you meet with the evidences of deep-rooted dissatis- 
faction, and (what is worse, where so vain anation as the French are con- 
cerned) there is a strong tendency to feel contemptuously towards the Ruler. 
Louis Napoleon has been fathomed by this people, his vacillating nature has 
been seen through, and he is much nearer to being stripped of all prestige than 
you in England have any idea of. The war of ’59 in Italy first began this 
disrobing process, and by the time the army returned, and had taken once 
more to “talk” in its homes and families, it was known that the Emperor 
was no “hero,” whatever else he might be. The army had not been back in 
France three months before the whole country had its mind made up as to 
the Emperor’s military qualifications and warlike ardour. The next step 
was to examine whether he had, at the same time, not been overrated as a 
statesman ; and I should say that the conclusion come to in that respect is 
not more flattering than is the estimate formed of his Imperial Majesty as a 
warrior. 

But you do not require to be told that all this lowering of the lord and 
master in public opinion is a very grave circumstance, and one which must 
be counteracted by some “result” of a showy kind, some lucky external 
adventure, or some positive territorial gain. There is at this moment an 
amount of pressure from within that will, before very long, force Louis 
Napoleon to give French vanity some employment if not some solid satis- 
faction out of doors. This is what it is necessary you should not overlook on 
your side of the water. 

I have already hinted at the strange position of the Emperor and Empress 
this summer. It came to a sort of crisis on his Majesty's return from Vichy. 
You may, perhaps, have guessed, from what the “Court Circulars” of the 
French newspapers set forth, that the Imperial existence at Vichy was by no 
means that of a hermit, or, indeed, of a patient whose sole care is drinking 
waters for his health. It seemed to the persons left behind in Fontainebleau, 
and, above all, to the one most nearly interested, to be a more chan usually in- 
decorous, not to say scandalous, mode of life ; and when the Emperor returned 
he received, I believe I have good authority for stating, a quick succession of 
lectures upon the example he had just been setting, and the pretext he was 
affording for public abuse and public contempt. My source of information 
is a most intimate and excellent one, and I imagine I am warranted in affirm- 
ing that some of the truths told Napoleon ILI. by the Empress Eugénie, 
however wholesome they might be, were by no means palatable. 

During his short stay at Fontainebleau, his Majesty found time to re- 
visit his half-completed MS. of the “ Life of Julius Cesar,” and honoured 
his librarian, M. Maury, with a reading from some portions of it. But this 
occasioned a somewhat comical incident. M. Maury is, like all Frenchmen, 
anxious to “ make his way,” and “achieve” fortune ; but he is, at the same 
time, a real, a genuine savant ; and when his speciality is touched, he forgets 
his interest. Now when his master honoured him the other day by commu- 
nicating to him his lucubrations upon the “ divine ” Julius, he was no doubt 
as anxious as possible to avoid repeating the blunder of Gil Blas with the 
literary-minded Archbishop ; but the love of the craft got too much for hia, 
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and it seems that after having gulped down one or two enormities, he at last 
encountered some of so tremendous a size, that he could not, for the life of 
him. swallow them : and so the “ learning” fairly gained the day, and the 
archeologist put his ambition in his pocket, and, at all risks, told the inex- 
perienced author that what he had written was all wrong ; that it was im- 
possible ; that it could not stand! Great seems to have been the Imperial 
surprise ; but the mistakes made were 80 gross, 80 easy to “~ that there 
was no help for it ; so the “ Life of Cesar” is to be revised, and researches 
are to be made by all the wise men of France upon several points which seem 
either very important or very obscure. 

A rather ludicrous alarm has seized Messrs. Baroche, de Morny, &c., 
for it is said that one point on which Louis Napoleon requires light to be 
thrown is on the lives and doings of certain consuls whom Julius Cesar 
uinished for shameful corruption. These gentlemen have taken it into their 
leno that their illustrious associate is minded to draw portraits of them 
under the disguise of Roman names and features, and they have a singular 
dislike to this possible process. However that may be, one thing is certain, 
and that is, that the Emperor's return to Fontainebleau was a sufficiently 
uncomfortable one ; he was not agreeably welcomed in the family circle, nor 
were things made pleasant for him on the side of his literary offspring. 

He will, perhaps, console himself for these small mishaps by his success 
with King Charles XV. of Sweden. There is a report that the momentary 
failure of the plan for “German unity,” to be brought about by a partner- 
ship with William I. of Prussia, is, perhaps, to be compensated by a project 
of Scandinavian unity, at the head of which is to be placed Bernadotte’s son. 
This Swedish king is ambitious, and Louis Napoleon has hopes of forcing 
him into vassalship by offering to him Finland and Denmark ! 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


TuERE was a larger muster on Tuesday than is usual on' the last day of | 


the session. Lord Palmerston had postponed until to-day his announce- 
ment of the intentions of the Government on the Galway Contract, and 
several Irish and not a few English members came down to hear it. There 
was every inducement to say something pleasant and agreeable. Her Majesty 
is going to Ireland, and would naturally wish that her Government should be 
popular. Our Noble Viscount is going with her, and, being himself an Irish 
peer, would grieve to be received with coolness, and to see signs of Irish 
disaffection. Then a new Irish Secretary has been appointed, who happens to 
be our Noble Viscount’s particular protégé, and whose acceptability to Ireland 
is supposed to depend upon the renewal of the Galway subsidy. Lastly, the 
Select Committee have provided a feather-bed upon which the Government 
may fall easily. They consider the Postmaster-General justified im putting 
an end to the contract ; but, under the circumstances, and considering the 
accidents to which the company were exposed, they commend them to the 
favourable and lenient consideration of the Government. Over and above 
these reasons, there are some which go to the root of government by party. 
In the present nicely balanced state of politics, the Irish M.P.’s can at any 
time turn the Government out. Upon the Galway Contract they have been 


all but unanimous, and unless means should be found to appease the wrath of | 


the Lrish constituencies, scarcely a member would be returned at a general 
election to support a Liberal Government. Lord John, it is true, vehemently 
declared that it would be better that ten Ministries should be overturned 
rather than that the present Government should be kept in office by corrupt 
concessions. But Lord John is not Premier ; and if he were, he would find 
some way of renewing the Galway Contract without scandal, for some 
transcendental reasons. After all, it is somebody else’s money that the 
Government have to give away ; and if a whole nation choose to be unrea- 
sonable, and to cry out for the top brick in the chimney of Britannia’s man- 
sion, and if a strong political party, on the point of edging itself into power, 
declared that they ought to have it, all the presumptions and necessities of 
the case would be in favour of letting them have their way. 

The House met at half-past one. Our Noble Viscount is always supremely 
fresh, jaunty, and cheerful on the last day of the session. Treasury work and 
Parliamentary late hours seem to make no impression upon him, and he 
chatted, and joked, and nodded, and had a friendly word for all and sundry 
to-day. He may well be in high spirits, for the Minister who never had a 
sea-side residence is now the lord of historic Walmer, and may pass the 
autumn months on the healthiest and most bracing coast in England. He, 
too, not unacquainted, during the greater part of his life, with the res anqusta 
domi of the poet, has just completed the purchase of a large territorial estate 
near Broadlands, thus extending his paternal estate to within four miles of 
Southampton. Ample scope for his robust activity, a little leisure for his 
favourite pursuits, the esteem and admiration of his contemporaries, and the 
confidence of the country !—-what wonder that our Noble Viscount was in 
high spirits to-day ! 

The Cabinet Ministers who sit by his side are Sir G. C. Lewis and Sir 
George Grey. They both appear to have suffered more from the fatigues of 
the session than our Noble Viscount. Poor Sir George would be considered 
pale for a ghost, and has a deathly, jaded, broken-down look, which ought to 
excite a lively remorse in the bosom of that self-satisfied little man. Pope 
Hennessy, and all other members of the firm of Patter, Clatter, & Co. 
Summoned by the Premier at the close of the session to exchange the 
Home-office, where he is thoroughly at home, for the War-office, where he 
will never “‘ stand at ease,” the additional labour of mastering the multi- 
tudinous business of the War-office has all but proved too much for him. 
Sir George Grey, too, has that high-dried Scotch-snuff kind of complexion 
which contact with red tape so often produces. Heaven send, for the sake of 
the Ministry and his own health, that our Noble Viscount may be able 
to send him back to the duchy of Lancaster before Parliament opens ; 
for, clever administrator though he be, he will never be a popular Home 
Secretary. 

But whose is that handsome and picturesque face and figure that seems so 
strangely out of place on the Treasury bench? It might have stepped out of 
some canvass by Vandyke. There is something fresh and genial about the 
expression of the features which is never found in your hackneyed minister, 
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A certain quickness and energy of movement, and kindliness of eye denote tha 
he is a man of strong feeling and generous impulses. That is Sir Robert Peet 
the new Secretary for Ireland, whose fine presence, irresistible manners and 
winning address are expected to go straight to the hearts of the Lrish member, 
Do not doubt that he will be a brilliant and dashing minister, who wil] make 
more blunders in a month than his predecessor, the correct and uNnexception. 
able Cardwell, could commit during the whole of his official career ; but wy, 
will probably become more popular by reason of his blunders and the way . 
which he will get out of them, than if he had been as wise as Solon andj ms 
guarded and as plausible as his own father, the great minister. When Mr, Seyjj, 
indulges presently in a wild-Irish kind of diatribe against things in gene) 
and English ministers in particular, we shall see the new Secretary leaye th, 
| Treasury bench and take his seat above the gangway on a line with th, 
orator. Here he will await the inevitable interruption of Black Rod; ay4 
then, when the Speaker and his train of members have left the House, he yj) 
put his arm in a friendly and coaxing kind of way in that of the eccentric ay, 
quasi-indignant Irish patriot, and will walk down the floor with him, ag op, 
| who would say,—* Come now, Scully ! you are not such a very bad fellow, afte, 
all.” If any one can visit upon such an Irish Secretary, who means to giy, 
good dinners in Dublin, and who will spend twice his salary in hospitalit, 
, and charitable subscriptions,—the short-comings of his predecessors, it wil 
not be an Irish M.P. of any type known to me at this present writing. 

Well, the question is put. What is to be done with the Galway Contrac ) 
| Would the Government renew the contract within six months, supposing t}, 

company to be in possession of a sufficient number of steamers satisfactori)y 
| to perform the service? Our Noble Viscount starts up, and we listen, |; 
| is as we expected. Circumstances alter cases. A month ago, and Iris) 
| deputations were answered with “ political economy,” “ open competition,’ 
| and an “imperative public duty.” Now Sir Robert’s patron relaxes ay) 
| relents. He is Paterfamilias, teased by a favourite gipsy of a daughter int 
granting some favour not quite reasonable in itself, and not quite fair to th 
other members of the family. He cannot help his lips breaking into a smilp. 
yet he is not quite satisfied with himself, or with the reasons by which he tris 
to impose upon her brothers and sisters. Trying to look grave, while we «| 
laughed, our Noble Viscount told us “we ought to look at Ireland in th 
same manner as a large landed proprietor would look at a portion of his pr. 
perty, the natural resources of which were not fully developed, and with 
respect to which any moderate and judicious outlay of capital would amply 
be repaid by the increased value it would give to his estate in general.” | 
my memory does not deceive me, this was the ground upon which the hie 
Lord G. Bentinck based his proposal to give railways to Ireland, which ye 
did not chance to find favour with our Noble Viscount in those days. 
| Another reason for renewing the subsidy, it appeared, was that “ the pr. 

ject had been taken up by a very large number of people in Ireland, ani 
that not simply as an advantageous speculation, but as a matter of nation 
importance.” We did not now learn this for the first time, and politic 
economy was dead against our Noble Viscount. But he threw political 
economy overboard, abandoned the doctrine of open competition as unfair 
the small proprietors and tradesmen who had invested their small savings in 
the undertaking ; and virtually promised that he would be ready to propox 
the renewal of the contract to Parliament next February, if meanwhile tl: 
company built or purchased steamers of sufficient power and tonnage, ani 
raised the requisite capital for carrying on the postal service with regularity. 

Every moment now might bring the Usher of the Black Rod to sunmn 
us to the House of Lords. A few questions were asked, two on_ foreign 
affairs, which being both answered by our Noble Viscount, confirmed the beli 
that the new Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Layard, had been stricily 
enjoined to absent himself from the Treasury bench until the end 
| the session. We looked to the clock. Two o’clock had arrived, and » 
| Black Rod! England’s misfortune was, as usual, Ireland’s opportunity, aui 

Mr. Scully got possession of the floor. That rich and racy brogue we ca 
| scarcely hear too often. Yet now we turned uneasily on our seats, ai 
| looked frequently to the door. It was an Irish peer in the other Hous 
whose interpellation on the Galway Contract delayed Black Rod, and enabie! 
Mr. Scully to inflict himself on the House. We had to hear that In 
affairs had been “almost entirely neglected,” although Irish representatives 
have been eternally on their legs, and Father Daly’s coach stopped the wi 
for a month and nearly upset the Government vehicle. At last, when it ws 
proposed that a deputation of us should go in search of Sir Augustus Cliffor, 
the outer door was closed, three mysterious taps were heard, Black Ru 
walked up the floor, and Mr. Scully gained the inevitable laugh whic 
always greets the member whose harangue on the last day of the session 
| thus interrupted. Having after due courtesies reached the table, Black Ru 
| desired our immediate attendance in the House of Lords to hear the mys 
| assent given by commission to certain bills, and the royal commission re 
for proroguing Parliament. His speech was short, but it appeared to me t 
most welcome and felicitous I had heard through the session. Black Ro, 
bowing with stately grace, retired with his face to the chair as far as ™ 
door, where he waited to take charge of the right hon. gentleman. Then 0” 
Serjeant-at-arms seized the mace. The Speaker rose and came down t 
floor, we all rising and he bowing as he passed us. A procession, not ve! 
orderly but headed by our Noble Viscount, is formed, and we march throw 
the lobbies between an awe-struck line of policemen of the A division & 
other spectators. 

Having gained the bar of the House of Lords, where we make it 2} 
| to jostle each other, we pushed the Speaker, and our Noble Viscount as 
first commoner, into the front rank. Five Commissioners, with the L ” 
| Chancellor in the centre, occupied a seat between the bar and the woolsaté 
| After the usual courtesies were exchanged between Mr. Speaker and 
| Lords Commissioners, the Royal Commission was read, and the Royal as 
| given in old Norman French to the bills. The ceremony was, in 5%** 
} 


| 


| - 
yids 


tedious to behold, for not less than eighty-eight bills were to be gone throl2® 
and there were four obeisances and some Norman French for each; *" 


gether I counted three hundred and fifty-two bows between the Clerk ; - 
5 auril. 


Crown, the Clerk of the Parliaments, and the Royal Commissioners 60" 
this interesting process. The Lord Chancellor then, with admirable dist?" 
ness and elocution, read the Queen’s speech, declared Parliament prorogy” 
to Tuesday, 22nd of October, and we retired to our own House. 


| 


Here mr 
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Speaker, standing not upon the steps of his chair, but at the table, read the 
Royal Speech, according to custom, in a colloquial unofficial manner. Our 
Noble Viscount then presented himself to shake hands with the right hon. 
centleman, and congratulate him on the termination of the session. Other 
Ministers and hon. gentlemen followed, and thus ended the session of 1861. 


ALL THAT IS KNOWN ABOUT WHITEBAIT. 


As we are just now in what may be called the height of the whitebait 
season, some account of that popular but rather mysterious little fish may be 
of general: interest, the more especially as the Ministerial whitebait dinner 
often enough gives rise among the uninitiated to a question which we intend 
to answer, viz., What is whitebait ? 

The reply, however, is not just so easy as many simple people will imagine, 
There are so many difficulties incidental to the proper observation of the 
“manners and customs” of even the most accessible denizens of the sea, as 
to render it all but impossible toarrive suddenly at any proper conclusion as 
to the conditions of growth observed by the various dwarf fishes which 
inhabit our rivers or seas—of which whitebait is said to be one. The parr 
and sprat controversies form an apt illustration of the battles which have 
been fought by scientific men on these points ; and a similar battle has been 
carried on over the body of this tiny fish, which the chief functionaries of 
the British Government and the other eminent political scholars of St. Stephen’s 
have elevated into a signal of home for the holidays. 

The whitebait has been placed in that division of marine zoology devoted 
to the Clupeide or herring, and was long supposed to be the young of the 
Twaite shad. We have two species of this fish in our waters, the one named 
above, and its congener the Alice shad ; and it is curious to know that these 





into Southampton water. Specimens of whitebait have also been taken on 
many other parts of the coast, and would no doubt be readily found in quan- 
tity if sought for. 

The whitebait is similar in its habits to the young of the herring, and 
swims in shoals near the surface of the water. Its principal food, according 
to Parnell, is a minute species of shrimp not larger than a moderate sized 
flea. It would be worth the while of some of our enterprising fishermen to 
introduce this dainty in our best maritime towns, and that there may be no 
excuse from ignorance how to cook it, we subjoin a famous recipe :—Take a 
quantity of the fish—place them on a napkin, sprinkle them with salt, then 
dust them thoroughly over with flour, not too fine ; roll them well about by 
laying hold of opposite sides of the cloth, until they become incrusted in the 
flour ; then throw them in portions into a pot filled with boiling-hot lard ; 
let them fry till they are coloured like golden sherry, and then serve them up 
with the necessary adjuncts as fast as possible. ‘ 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—HOW PEOPLE TRAVELLED. 


Ir, in the middle of the last century, some one had written a novel, 
describing England as it is now one hundred years later ; and if that description 
could have been strictly correct, undoubtedly that part of it which would have 
been then looked upon as most incredible would be the manner and rapidity 
of travelling and the multitude of travellers. The time is not very far dis- 





fish were at one time considered to be, from their size, the mother of | 


herrings, and the leaders of the great shoals of that fish, which, according to 
popular “theory,” came annually to our shores from the far northern seas. 
The shad varies in weight, the Alice variety weighing four, and the Twaite 
species two pounds; but they are not much esteemed for food. It was 
Dr. Fleming who first promulgated the idea of whitebait being the young of 
the Twaite shad. In Hastings’ illustrations of the natural history of Wor- 
cestershire we find the following :—‘“ Dr. Fleming says that the celebrated 
whitebait of the Thames, which appears near Blackwall and Greenwich during 
the month of July, is the fry of this fish ; but as, although the shad are plen- 
tiful in the Severn, we hear nothing of the whitebait, further investigation 
seems to be required on this point.” Yarrell, who investigated the question, 
came to the conclusion that the whitebait is a distinct species, and quite 
different in its habits from all the other classes that are natives of, or visit 
our seas. 

It is all very well for naturalists to say that the whitebait is a distinct fish ; 
but there is no proof that it is so. Mr. Yarrell does not inform us that he 
found whitebait with spawn ; but, on the contrary, tells us that the parent 
fish are never caught, and are believed by the fishermen not to come higher 
up the river than the estuary, where we suppose they could be taken if they 
were tried for. It is perfectly certain in our opinion that the whitebait is 
not a dwarf fish like the minnow, because they are taken of all sizes from 
two to seven inches in length, and none that we have ever seen (and they are 
not a few), however large, had the slightest development of roe or milt. 

The whitebait, it is said, come up and down the river with the tide, and 
cannot be found except where the river is sensibly brackish. Indeed, they 
do not survive in fresh water. Experiments have been tried with the view of 
keeping them alive in welled boats, but without success. The whitebait 
when it appears, generally about the end of March, is exceedingly small ; but 
it continues to feed and fatten rapidly, and increases in size till the end of 
September, when it disappears, having then attained a length of from five to 
seven inches. The young of the Twaite shad, which is believed to spawn in 
July, are seen almost immediately after the whitebait season is over, viz., in 
October, and are exceedingly like the whitebait in appearance. In fact, our 
knowledge of the natural history of fishes is so imperfect, that it is all but 
impossible to speak with anything like confidence on what ought to be the 
very commonest points of fish growth. It may be mentioned, too, that the 
abdomen of the Twaite shad is strongly serrated, like that of the sprat or 
garrie, which is likewise held by naturalists to be a distinct fish, and not the 
young of the herring. 

Whitebait is usually caught by means of a portable kind of bag-net, the 
mouth of which is about thirty inches square ; the bag itself requires to be of 
considerable length, and tapers away almost to a point. It is affixed to the 
side of the boat, which is floated directly into the tideway where the water is 
usually thirty feet deep. The net is sunk into the water to the extent of a 
few feet, and the tail is frequently hauled in and opened for the purpose of 
securing the catch. We cannot form an estimate of the numbers of white- 
bait which may be caught in the course of a season except from the quantity 
of fish dinners supplied to the gourmets who rush in the summer months to 
Blackwall and Greenwich. We know, at any rate, that great quantities of 
the fry of other fishes are taken along with the whitebait, and these, we 
shrewdly suspect, are carefully fried along with the superior article, and 
served up to the delighted diners. 

It was for along time supposed that whitebait was indigenous to the Thames 
and could be found nowhere else. This has been entirely disproved. There 
are excellent whitebait in the Firth of Forth above Queensferry. On this 
pomt we are absolutely certain, as we have it on the authority of Dr. Parnell, 
who says :—“ Whitebait is not, as it was formerly considered to be, peculiar 
to the Thames, as I have found it to inhabit the Forth in considerable 
humbers during the summer months. From the beginning of July to the 
end of September they are found in great abundance in the neighbourhood 
7 ‘Jueensferry, and opposite Hopetoun House, where I captured, in one dip 
of a small net of about a foot and a half square, between two and three 
hundred fish, the greater part of which were whitebait of small size, not more 
ao wo inches in length ; the remainder were sprats, young herring, and fry 
‘ other fishes.” Mr. John Anderson, the lessee of the Forth Salmon fisheries, 
has also frequently caught quantities of whitebait in a delicate silk net. In 
the Solway Firth, the whitebait is also found in great quantities. The sprat 
shers also take it on the Kent and Essex coasts in the winter months in 
heir sprat-nets, It has also been taken in the river Hamble, which flows 
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tant when gentlemen of respectability usually travelled on horseback, and 
even this locomotion was slow and laborious in consequence of the wretched 
condition of the roads. We ourselves have heard an old man in Wales 
describe the manner in which the sons of the Welsh gentry were often 
sent to the university in his young days. The student was furnished with 
two horses, on one of which he rode himself, while the other was occupied 
by a man-servant, who, on their arrival at Oxford or Cambridge, sold the 
horses, and returned home on foot. Horses were readily disposed of at good 
prices, and the money thus obtained was sufficient in ordinary cases to pay 
the expenses of the term. 

At that time, nevertheless, stage coaches were in general use—they had, 
indeed, been introduced into this.country as long ago as the latter days of 
the Protectorate. There was a coach from Shrewsbury to London in 1651, 
when Dugdale the antiquary travelled by it from the metropolis to his family 
seat in Warwickshire. He slept the first night at Woburn, the second at 
Hill Morton, near Rugby, and on the third day he reached Coleshill, where 
he left the coach to proceed to his own house. It probably, however, was 
found not to pay, for it appears to have been discontinued, and the number 
of regularly employed stage-coaches at the beginning of the last century was 
not great. There were few travellers who liked to go by cdach, for, in the 
earlier coaches, there seem to have been no outside passengers, and the car- 
riage was only calculated to carry four inside, although we are told that six were 
introduced whenever they could be obtained. Travelling was thus very uncom- 
fortable, very slow, and very dear, for they were left to the mercy of a 
multitude of extortionate inn and hotel keepers on the road. The opening 
scene of the “ Beaux Stratagem” is a good picture of the bustle caused by 
the arrival of a coach in a posting-house, in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
inn is supposed to be the principal hotel in the city of Lichfield. 


Scene, an inn. Enter Boniface, running. 
Bon. Chamberlain, maid, Cherry, daughter Cherry! all asleep? all dead ? 
Ent: r Che Try, run ning. 

Cher. Here, here. Why d’ye baw] so, father ? D’ye think we have no ears ? 

Bon. You deserve to have none, you young minx. ‘The company of the Warring- 
ton coach has stood in the hall this hour, and nobody to show them to their 
chambers. 

Cher. And let ’em wait, father ; there’s neither red coat in the coach, nor foot- 
man behind it. 

Bon. But they threaten to go to another inn to-night. 

Cher. That they dare not for fear the coachman should overturn them to-morrow. 
—Coming, coming! Here’s the London coach arrived. 


sy 


Enter several people with trunks, band-bo es, with other luagage, and cross (1) 
stade. 
Bon. Welcome, ladies! 
Cher. Very welcome, gentlemen !—Chambermaid, show the Lyon and the Rose. 
| Maeit u ith the Company. 


In the sequel, Boniface, the hotelkeeper, proves to be the accomplice of 
highwaymen, who waylaid the travellers on the roads round Lichfield, for 
travelling by coach was dangerous as well as uncomfortable. The coach was 
often watched and attacked by highwaymen, who robbed, and sometimes ill- 
treated, the passengers. Dangerous characters also took their places inside, 
and the criminal annals of the last century furnish examples of frightful out- 
rages perpetrated in stage-coaches while they were on the road. The Western, 
or Bath road,-was one of the most frequented in England, and the Bath coach 
is often mentioned, and seems to have been especially liable to these sorts of 
accidents and inconveniences. »On one occasion a noted highwayman took his 
place in this coach, and, being alone with a handsome young lad, he robbed 
and brutally outraged her, and, leaving her in a condition in which she could 
give no alarm, cut his way through the back of the coach and escaped. This 
shows that the coach had no basket or outside seat behind. The readers of 
Fielding and Smollett will remember the adventures of Joseph Andrews and 
Roderick Random in the Bath coach, and the strange medley of passengers 
they met with in this vehicle. They furnish together a very good picture 
of stage-coach travelling in the first half of the last century. 

Differing in form and in expense, but not much differing in many of 
other characteristics from the stage-coach, was the stage-wagson. Phis mode 
of conveyance was perhaps, on the whole, more comfortable than the coach ; 
but it was much slower and cheaper, and the wagon carried more passengers, 
and of a different class, with some exceptions, which only rendered the mixture 
still more heterogeneous. It was an immoral and vulgar age, and alow tone of 
conversation and intercourse prevailed among the passengers in the stage- 
coach ; but it was still lower in the stage-waggon, and very coarse intrigues 
were carried on. Every reader of the popular literature of the eighteenth 
century will remember that it was the stage-waggons which brought into 
London the young country girls who came up to seek services, and that the 
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inn-yards to which the waggons came were the resort of the infamous pro- 
curesses who watched for them as their natural prey to betray them to 
prostitution. The wagyons, though usually drawn by six horses, travelled 
very slowly—so slowly, indeed, that the waggoner frequently gave up his 
place to an extra passenger, and walked by the side of his horses. The AS - 
sengers were closely packed up inside, almost as closely as the luggage. ike 
the coaches, the wagyons did not travel by night ; but they stopped at public- 
houses, at short distances on the road, far less respectable than the coaching- 
houses, where several passengers had to sleep in beds in the same room, and 
the arrangements were often made without any regard to decency, and some- 
times led to such results as might easily be expected. The stage-waggons, 
like the stage-coaches, were often attacked by highwaymen ; but as the pas- 
sengers seldom offered so rich a booty, these depredators often treated them 
with greater indignity. Many of these circumstances are described by 
Smollett in his account of young Roderick Random’s journey from Scotland 
to England. He started on foot, but eventually he overtook the Newcastle 
stage-waggon on its way to London, and he gives an amusing description of 
the passengers. After having travelled five days, the waggon arrived on the 
sixth atan inn where the provisions provided for the passengers had been 
scized by casual visitors of higher rank, and they had actually to fight for 
their dinner. The journey continued six or seven days longer before they 
reached the metropolis. A stage-waggon from Shrewsbury to London was 
started about the year 1740, and took eight or nine days to reach the metro- 
polis. The stage-wazyon, as the ordinary means of conveyance for those who 
could not afford to pay the stage-coach, continued in use till the earlier part 
of the present century. The cut annexed (No. 1) is taken from a print 
published by Dogaty in 1797, representing the entrance to Piccadilly and the 
turnpike at Hyde-park-corner, as it then appeared, The waggon is ascending 





No. 1.—A Stage-Waggon of the year 1797. 


the rising-ground from Knightsbridge ; the lantern hung over the roof was 
at night hung behind to throw light into the interior. The period at which 
the stage-waggons were first introduced seems not to be known ; in the con- 
temporary newspapers we learn that the carrier from Cirencester to London, 
with five passengers, was robbed by highwaymen on his way in 1679. 
Roderick Random’s coach left London some time before daybreak in the 
niorning, and reached Bath at twelve o'clock the followiug night. This was 
quick travelling, and was probably characteristic of the road to Bath. In 
1740, Pennant, the well known naturalist and antiquary, travelled in the 
Chester coach from that city to London, and only reached the metropolis on 
the evening of the sixth day. Soon after this, attempts were made to 
improve the stage-coaches, and make them lighter, so as to ensure more 
rapid locomotion, and new names were given to them in accordance with this 
idea. Among these, one of the most common was that of “ flying machines,” 
and the word machine, for a time, almost took the place of coach. An 
advertisement, in the year 1751, informs us, that, “ God willing, the new 
expedition coach will leave the Maid’s Head, Norwich,” on Wednesday or 
Thursday morning at seven o'clock, and arrive at the Boar in Aldgate, 


London, on the Friday or Saturday, “as shall seem good” to the majority of 


the passengers. About this time it required two days to go to Oxford and 
four to Exeter. In 1750, a new kind of stage-carriage, called a caravan, 
fitted with benches inside, and apparently not much unlike a modern omni- 
bus, was started from Shrewsbury to London, and professed to do the journey 
in four days. In 1751, as we learn from the London Morning Penny Post 
of that year, the Shrewsbury “Caravan” was stopped and robbed by a single 
highwayman between the Four Crosses and the Welsh Harp (in Staffordshire). 

















No. 2.—A Coach Accident. 





In this same year, in London, a stage-coach went backward and forward 
between the Strand and Kensington twice a day, leaving Kensington at nine 





in the morning and five in the evening, and the Strand at eleven in the 
morning and seven in the evening, so that it appears to have taken nearly 
two hours in the transit from Kensington to the Strand. 

Our second illustration is taken from Hogarth’s engraving of Night, and is 
one of the earliest representations we have of a regular stage-coach. Amid 
the riotous proceedings of the 29th of May (Royal Oak Day), the “ Salisbu 
Flying Coach” has arrived in London, and is upset in running over a bonfire, 
It will be observed that, in this instance, the coach has a basket behind, for 
outside passengers, one of whom lies catching desperately with his hands at 
the body of the coach as it is turning over. The basket is shown much more 
clearly in our next cut (No. 3), also taken from a print by Hogarth, “The 
Country Inn Yard,” which is believed to be the yard of the old Angel Inn at 





ich Starting. 


Chelmsford. The basket—literally a basket—is here occupied by a woman 
whose position in society is marked by the circumstance that she is smoking 
a pipe. We see here passengers on the top of the coach, who, however, are 
by no means well accommodated with seats. They are a Frenchman and an 
English sailor, and have evidently no good feeling towards each other. 

In 1753, a vehicle called a long coach—perhaps the caravan, or an improve- 
ment upon it—travelled from Shrewsbury to London, and performed the 
journey in four days, the fare being eighteen shillings. There was an oppo- 
sition stage-coach, or perhaps the long coach was the opposition to the stage- 
coach ; the latter, which was the dearer of the two, carried outside passengers, 
who appear to have gone in the basket, and who paid one-half of the fare of 
the inside passengers, the fare outside being one guinea. These conveyances 
went only once a week, so that the number of passengers who took advantage 
of them must have been very small indeed. In April, 1764, a new coach 
was started from Shrewsbury to London, to which, in order to intimate its 
rapidity, the proprietors gave the name of “The Flying Machine.” The 
name of flying machine became at this time very fashionable in coaches. 
This Shrewsbury flying machine went from Shrewsbury to London thrice a 
week, and took two days for the journey, passing the night at Coventry. In 





winter, three days were required for the journey. The inside fare was thirty 
shillings. The year before this date, in 1763, there was a coach only once a 
week from Edinburgh to London, and the journey took from twelve to 
fourteen days. Still matters were improving rapidly. In 1772, the Shrews- 
bury and London coach performed the journey in a day and a-half, and the 
fare was thirty-four shillings. Further improvements were. made ; the 
carriages were made still lighter; they had previously been hung up by 
means of strong leather straps, but they were now suspended upon. springs, 
and they received new names, intending to be characteristic of velocity. 
They were first called flies ; then the name of machines was revived ; next 
came the name of flying machines already mentioned, and sometimes, as in 
France, they were called Diligences. A “ fly” started from Shrewsbury to 
London ; soon after a “ New Fly” appeared; and after this started the 
New Machine. The following advertisement appears in Pugh’s Hereford 
Journal for June 22,1775: 


PRUEN & Co.’s Gloucester Flying-Machines continue flying from the Bell 
Inn, in Gloucester, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; and from 
the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
evenings. 

Hererorpd MAacHINE—in a day and a half, three times a week—sets out from 
the Green Dragon Inn, in Hereford, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings. Fare as usual, allowing thirty pounds luggage to each inside pas- 
senger.—Bell Inn, Gloucester, April 22. . 

A MacnINE once a week—cvery Wednesday morning—will set out from Mr. 
Hill's, the Swan Inn, at The Hay, and arrive in London the following evening, 
and return to The Hay every Thursday afternoon. Insides, 26s.; outsides, half- 
price. 

Gas" Places for the future may b 
the coach is removed 


taken at the GreEN Dracon, to which in 


All these services of coaches and waggons, under whatever titles, had, 
of course, been the mere speculations of ptr 
vate individuals; and had no connection with 
the public s rvice, except that several Acts o 
Parliament were passed for their regulation. 





The letter-bags from the Post-Office were carried 
by post-boys on wretched horses, who were ¢00- 
tinually stopped and robbed by highwaymen, and 
not unfrequently murdered. Besides its insecurity, 
this was a slow and expensive mode of cot 
veyance. At length, in the year 1788, a mao 
named John Palmer—the Rowland Hill of bs 
age—proposed great reforms in the Post-Office, 








No. 4.—The Mail Token. 
and received an appointment from the Minister, Pitt, to direct the carrying 


out of his own plans. It was he who established the mail-coach, which 
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superseded the post-hoy, 
and, being made lighter 
than the other coaches, 
and enjoying the protec- 
tion of an armed guard, 
soon became a favourite 
means of conveyance for 
those who were willing 
to purchase these advan- 
tages at a dearer rate 
of fare. ~The security, 
however, was still only 
partial, for, during many 
years, the mail-coaches 
were frequently attacked 
and robbed of their 
bags. 

A half-penny token was 
struck to commemorate 
the services rendered by 
Palmer to his country, by 
the establishment of the 
mail-coaches, of which we 
give the reverse in our 
cut (No. 4). The inscrip- 
tion on the other, or con- 
verse side, is simply— 

















“THIS IS INSCRIBED TO 
Joun Pater, Esq.” The 
mail-coach represented 
in this token carries no 
outside passengers, and 
instead of a basket it 
has a place for the guard 
behind. 

Our last cut is taken 
from a large drawing in 
our own possession, which 
from the costume of the 
figures, which are not 
included in the portion 
here copied, appears to 
have been made about 
the year 1790. The stage- 
coach has here its basket 
behind, though no longer 
a mere basket in make, 
and it carries outside 
passengers ; in fact, it 
differs not very greatly 
from the stage-coaches as 
2 iy, «I they existed generally in 
the time of the last gener- 
ation. 





























CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue extinction of fire is of so paramount importance, especially at the 
present time, when an incendiary epidemic appears to be breaking out, that 
no apology is needed for again recurring to this subject. Our former notice 
of different suggestions on this point, which the recent great fire had called 
forth, has drawn attention more especially to the employment of different 
compounds dissolved in water for increasing the efficacy of that agent, and 
one or two of the numerous suggestions which have in consequence been 
forwarded to us, appearing of value, we propose to lay an outline of them 
before our readers, 

Referring to the suggestion recently made by Messrs. Rust & Co., for dis- 
solving soluble glass in the water, previous to pumping it on the burning 
mass, one correspondent, Mr. H. Brown, states that he tried some years ago 
« similar experiment to the one there suggested. Some pieces of wood were 
immersed in solutions of soluble glass of different strengths ; upon then 
placing them on an ordinary fire the combustion of the wood was found to 
he greatly checked, but when the heat was increased by the bellows, the 
coating of glass was of no avail, for it fused up into globules, leaving the 
wood exposed to the action of the fire. Moreover it was noticed that the 
thicker the coating of soluble glass, or the stronger the preliminary solution 
was used, the more readily it appeared to run into globules. This would be 
a very serious objection to the employment of this agent on the large scale ; 
not only would it be of no use, but it would do positive harm, for, supposing 
a building were to be on fire at the upper part, the red-hot molten globules 
of glass falling to the lower part would only serve to communicate the fire 
more speedily to the underneath portions. 

The same correspondent states that of allthe chemicals which he has examined, 
none have yielded such good results as alumina and its salts, especially the 
silicate, which, if employed in the form of clay, would be very inexpensive, 
as well as very effective. As far as experiments have yet shown, it forms a 
perfectly infusible coating at all temperatures usually reached in fires. It is 
proposed to mix it with water, to the consistency of milk, by appropriate 
revolving apparatus applied to the tanks, in order to keep the clay in suspen- 
sion ; or the water, as it enters the tanks from the main, might directly or 
indirectly be made the mixing agent. There would be no fear of damaging 
the pumps if clay free from grit were used. 

Another correspondent, Mr. T. Clark, has put forth the startling suggestion 
of using the most inflammable body in nature, phosphorus, as a means of 
preventing fire. He states that when phosphorus is burned in any confined 
place it renders all things exposed to its fumes incapable of combustion, by 
covering them with a coating of phosphoric acid. Thus, if a shaving or stick 
of wood be held in the flame of a stick of burning phosphorus, it will be 
charred, it is true; but ignition will be impossible. The writer bases his 
Suggestion upon the following experiment :—Having obtained a square deal 
box, he made several holes round the sides at the bottom so as to produce a 
yood draught to assist the combustion of anything burning inside ; several 
sticks of phosphorus were placed on the bottom, and the box filled up lightly 
with thin pieces of ordinary firewood ; it was then placed in the garden, and 
the phosphorus ignited. It continued burning for about a quarter of an 
hour, when, upon examining the contents, it was found that although the 
wood immediately exposed to the action of the flame was very much charred, 
yet this action only extended an inch or two upwards ; the wood above this, 
with the exception of a few sticks on the top, being found to be fireproof. 
On the strength of this experiment, the writer therefore proposes that bottles 
of phosphorus should be kept, hermetically sealed, in those parts of ware- 
houses, &e., where the heat is likely to be greatest, and of such capacity, that 
When the heat rose to a certain point, the bottle should burst and cause the 
phosphorus to fall on the floor beneath, where it would immediately ignite, 
and, in the writer’s opinion, extinguish the fire. 

This is applying the homeeopathic maxim of “ Similia similibus curantur” 
with a vengeance. The idea is certainly novel, but, according to experiments 
which we have tried, most dangerous, Upon attempting to carry it out on 
small scale, a lump of phosphorus, the size of a nut, was thrown in the 
centre of the firegrate, which was filled with ornamental shavings. Upon the 
‘pproach of a hot wire to the phosphorus, it blazed up, spitting and sputter- 
ing, throwing out sparks in every direction; and, as might have been 
expected, at once set on fire the contents of the grate, and soon left nothing 
but a few black ashes. 

The well defined character of the nucleus of the recent comet has occa- 





te 


sioned some astronomers to suggest that it would be — possible, by means 
of proper comparisons with neighbouring stars, to obtain the differences of 
terrestrial longitudes of the principal points at which it was observed, with 
a degree of precision only surpassed by the more refined methods known in 
astronomy. This is a useful suggestion, and one which it is quite possible 
has been already acted upon; but there is another idea connected with the 
same subject, which, if it could be carried out, would furnish data of the 
greatest value to astronomers, and which can at present only be well obtained 
by the observation of very rare phenomena. The near approach of the 
present comet to the earth, and the sharply defined nature of its nucleus, 
illustrates the practicability of a method of determining the solar parallax 
with perhaps greater exactness than can be attained by any other means. 
Many comets have stellar points for their nuclei, visible in the larger 
telescopes, which admit of as accurate comparisons with neighbouring stars 
as is practicable in measurements among the stars themselves. Many such 
have appeared within the last fifteen years. Suppose such a comet to 
be suitably placed so as to be observed simultaneously in different quarters 
of the globe when at a distance from the earth of less than one-twentieth of 
the sun’s distance. Under favourable circumstances it would not be hazarding 
too much to say that in the course of its apparition the probable error of the 
solar parallax could be reduced within smaller limits than is possible by 
means of transits of Venus, or of any other method. Such an opportunity 
might possibly afford an improved value of the mass of the earth. 

If “every bullet has its billet,” the course of two of these leaden messen- 
gers towards their natural destination came to a rather sudden halt on the 
field of Inkerman. In a very interesting exhibition of the arms of all 
nations, which was recently got up by the 34th Kent Volunteers, there was 
shown a brace of bullets, which was perhaps the crowning curiosity of the 
exhibition. Two bullets traversing in opposite directions the same path with 
equal velocities, one from a Russian and the other from a French gun, met in 
mid air, flattened themselves against each other, and then dropped harmlessly 
down upon the field, where they were subsequently found soldered together 
by the force of the impact ! 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
NIGHT TELEGRAPH ARMY SIGNALS. 


The old semaphore system of telegraphing, before electricity was pressed into 
service, is now being revived in America, Mr, Tuttle, of the Harvard Observatory, 
having recently invented a plan for communicating between light-houses, forts, 
ships of war, &c., at night by means of signal lights. A box containing a brilliant 
light is hoisted up on high. The front is an oblong aperture or apertures capable 
of being entirely cut off, or diminished to any length by levers. The signals con- 
sist of the same characters as those of the Morse telegraph, the different com- 
binations of length with the number of times the light is cut off designating each 
letter of the alphabet ; these are read by sight. The distance at which the light 
can be read depends upon the quality and size of the lens immediately be- 
hind the aperture. Lamps can be made at a very slight cost, which can be 
read ten miles with the naked eye, and by the aid of glasses twenty-five miles ; 
or still more powerful lights could be used, which could be read twenty-five miles 
or more with the naked eye, and fifty or sixty with a telescope. Mr. Tuttle has 
experimented on this plan between the cupola of the State House and the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument, carrying on a spirited conversation without the slightest 
trouble ; from ten to fifteen words per minute being transmitted with rough and 
imperfect machines. ee. 

PROLONGING THE BEAUTY OF CUT FLOWERS. 

A recent author, E. A. Maling, states, that for keeping flowers in water, 
finely powdered charcoal, in which the stalks can be stuck at the bottom of the 
vase, preserves them surprisingly, and renders the water free from any obnoxious 
qualities. When cut flowers have faded, either by being worn a whole evening 
in one’s dress, or as a bouquet, by cutting half an inch from the end of the stem 
in the morning, and putting the freshly-trimmed end instantly into quite boiling 
water, the petals may be seen to become smooth and to resume their beauty, often 
in a few minutes. Coloured flowers, carnations, azaleas, FOSSS, and geraniums, 
may be treated in this way. White flowers turn yellow. The thickest textured 
flowers amend the most, although azaleas revive wonderfully. The writer has 
seen flowers that have lain the whole night ona table, after having been worn 
for hours, which at breakfast next morning were perfectly renovated by means 


of a cupful of hot water. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLOURS. 

M. Ni®pee de St. Victor, who is so well known for his researches in heliochromy, 
has succeeded in producing colours of great brilliancy, and with a greater degree 
of permanency than has hitherto been obtained. The coloured images, it is 
said, will resist the action of strong sunlight for several hours. It is assumed 
that the pictures in natural colours will in every particular be true to nature, with 
all the harmony of hues and tones, and with due graduations. We know from 
past experience that a very little success goes a great way when photozraphy a. 
natural colours is concerned ; but if M. Niépce succeeds in attaining the promised 
result it will be indeed a wonderful achievement. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


Two French chemists, MM. De Ruolz and De Fontenay have lately obtained, 
after several years’ experiments, a new alloy, which may be very useful for small 
coin and for many industrial uses. It is composed of one-third silver, 25 to 30 
per cent. of nickel, and from 37.¢o 52 per cent. of copper. The imventors propose 
to call it tiers-argent, or tri-silver. Its. preparation is said to be a trimmph of 
metallurgical science. The three metals, when simply melted together, form a 
compound which is not homogeneous; and to make the componnd perfect, its 
inventors have been compelled to use phosphorns and certain solvents which 
they have not yet specified. The alloy thus obtained is at first very brittle; it 
cannot be hammered or drawn, and lacks those properties which are. essential in 
malleable metals. But after the phosphorus ix eliminated, the alloy perfectly 
resembles a simple metal, and possesses in a very high degree the qualities to 
which the precious metals owe their superiority. In colour it resembles platinum, 
and is susceptible of a very high polish. It possesses extreme hardness and 
tenacity. It is ductile, malleable, very easily fused, emits when struck a beauti- 
ful sound, is not affected by exposure to the atmosphere, or by' any but the most 
powerful re-agents. It is without odour. Its specific gravity is a little less than 
that of silver. An alloy possessing these properties must be very useful to 
gold- and silver-smiths. It can be supplied at a price 40 per cent. less than 
silver, and its greater hardness will give it a marked superiority. It may also 
serve as a substitute for gold-plated or silver-plated articles, Which are now so 
common on account of their cheapness, but which will not bear re-plating more 
than a few times, and which are, in the long run, sometimes more expensive than 
the pure metal. The new alloy, however, will be most useful for small coin. 
its preparation and coining are so difficult that the coin made of it cannot easily 
be counterfeited. Its hardness would render it more durable than silver; and 
thus the expense of re-coining, and the heavy loss arising from the wearing of 
our silver coinage, would be greatly diminished. It is probable that this alloy 
would be more preferable for small coins than nickel—the metal which is used for 
the new Belgian coinage about to be issued. Apart from the objectionable 
colour of this latter metal, there are other reasons why it would be desirable to 
employ an alloy similar to the one described above. 


ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE COMET. 


Tue following ephemeris has been calculated by M. Seeling for the Berlin 
midnight of the undermentioned dates :— 
Distance 


R.A. Decl. from Earth, Brightness. 
+ - « ° , Miles. July 27 = 1°0 
Aug. 10 15 10 28 ove +46 13°0 eve 108,500,000 _ 0°36 
] 15 11 33 ees 46 3:2 
12 15 12 38 vee 45 53°7 
13 5 13 4, 6 446 «... 114,700,000 ... 0-31 
14 25 M47 a 45 35°7 
15 15 15 61 , 45 27°0 
16 ane 15 16 55 eis 5 18°6 123,200,000 ese 0°26 
The comet, which is slowly traversing Bodtes, has therefore now become 
tele scope. 


E phe merits of Plan: t (67), Ari l. Elk ments of Planet (68), Hesperia. 


The following ephemeris has been calculated Epoch = 1861, May 6, B. M, T. 
by M, Tretjen for the undermentioned dates : 
; A= 161 21 
R.A. Decl. wT =108 O 
. h. a 2 hei Q 187 19 
Aug. 10 15 B81 45.12 35" cm 6 2 
ll 15 32 «57 12 44 
12 15 33 ll .. 12 459 >? - 8 16.°. € = 014385 
13 16 35 25 ... 12 61°4 Pp = 727°12” 
14 15 36 41 12 569 a 90-2780 
15 15 37 58 IS 24 | giving 
6. wa BB. 13 «80 Calculated by M, F. Fiscuusr. 
August 8, 1861. és ace 





THE METEOR. 

Srr,—Excellent observations at Tanbridge Wells, and at Darlington, in York- 
shire, afford the following conclusions upon the orbit of the first meteor of 
Tuesday evening, the 16th ult. If this were not an electrical phenomenon of 
extraordinary magnificence, it came from space as a body of one-third of a 
mile in diameter, drawn towards our sun from some initial path, in which it must 
have had a native velocity of at least twenty-three miles a second (exceeding by 
four miles that of our earth in her orbit). The aerolite first became visible 320 
miles above Namur (in the south of Flanders), and inclined downwards at 20° to 
about 100 miles above the North Sea, 250 miles due east of Perth, where it 
disappeared suddenly, soon after separating into two parts. The whole course 
of 500 miles was performed in ten to twelve seconds of time, and if we neglect 
the action of the earth, which can only deflect a satellite at its surface through 
3° in a minute, the path was from over the head of Sagittarius, and presents a 
direct hyperbolic orbit of eccentricity 1-11, and obliquity 45° leading from the 
descending node (where it encountered the Earth), to an apse at 156° degrees in 
advance along its course, and within 16,000,000 miles of the Sun. 


I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, Avex. 8. Herscnet. 





Liperty—A TYRANT’S NOTION OF 1T.—In Miss Strickland’s “ Bachelor Kings 
of England,” the following anecdote is told of William Rufus :—“ Finding him 
deaf to all entreaties and remonstrances, his bishops and clergy at last presented 
4 petition, beseeching him to allow them to compose a prayer, to be used in all 
the churches of England, ‘ That it might please Almighty God to move his 
Majesty's heart to choose a primate.’—‘ You may pray as you please,’ replied 
Rufus, bluntly, ‘but I shall do as J please.’ sa 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—AUGUST. 

Venvs and Mercury, moving to our eyes as satellites of the Sun, have points 
of greatest brightness and of greatest elongation from him, as bate QS the 
stationary points that are common to the motions of the exterior planets. The 
mean distance of Venus’s orbit bears to that of the Earth so nearly the relation of 
side to diagonal in a square, that her greatest elongation — ae Hy is just half 
a right angle, or one quarter of the distance between the vee ber est Points ; 
but if about a corner of the square we describe a circle through the neighbouring 
corners, with a side of the Square 

as radius, we shall see how very 

variable is the distance of Venus j, 

O such an orbit from the Earth in the 
opposite corner of the square. Venus 

“full” is only one sixth part as 

large as Venus “new ;" her diameter in the first phase subtending only 19 
seconds; but in the latter phase from 60 to 70 aaron cigars ii ht y crescent 
phase near her greatest elongation that she imparts to us gr, yore the 
sun. If we prodace the side of the square above-mentioned to a diameter of 
the circular orbit, and hinge the diagonal to the middle of this, —o eerie 
very simply for this point of greatest brightness, as follows :—Having astened 
the radius by its extremity against 

a wall, let the extremity of the 

) diagonal slide like the free leg of 
! a compass along a horizontal ledge 
drawn through this point of attach. 


ts 7 
a 





\y ——~_-~. ment, and carry with it the free 
- —|—__.—————_—_ _ end of a loop of cord hanging by 
: - the other end from a fixed point on 


b “ee * — the ledge where the extremity of the 
diagonal falls when both arms are 
closed flat upon the ledge. To the 
centre of this loop attach a plumb. 
line, and another to a point half way along the farthest radius of the moveable dia. 
meter. When the diameter is so raised that these plumb-lines coincide, the position 
of greatest brightness is obtained. Such a construction would also eS . the 
position of greatest effulgence of any interior planet by proportioning we short arm 
of the compass to represent in proper scale the planet s distance from the Sun. By 
such graphical means as these we may discover that Venus attains bee stationary, 
brightest, and farthest points of attendance upon the Sun in 21, 62, and sh days 
from conjunction, at distances of 26, 44, and 45 degrees from his orb, “9 —_ 
apparent diameters of about 54, 28, and 25 seconds of are, beyond which she 
passes through the full behind the Sun to the left in 440 days, and begins again 
from here her 143 day course of the same evolutions, first in approach and then 
im recess between the Sun and us. _ - 

The galaxy of stars that now crowd our southern meridian after twilight, have 
received their vulgar scales of magnitude from the hands of Ptolemy, Tycho, 
Helvetius, and Flamstead, to be assembled in a received code of denominations in 
our grand British Association Catalogue ; but it was reserved to living astronomers 
to find a meaning for this code of measures. By repeated experiments upon 
nearly 500 stars there entered, from the first to the fourth magnitude inclusive, it 
has been found a pin-hole the 1,000th part of an inch in diameter, illuminated by 
the flame of a wax candle, will represent stars of the first vulgar magnitude at 
distances between 15 and 25 feet trom the eye; stars of the second vulgar magni- 
tude will be imitated by the same pin-hole at distances from 25 to 35 feet from 
the eye ; and so for lower magnitudes, the luminous point departing ten feet for 
successive steps of the descending scale, as though men had desired to express 
an idea of remoteness in classifying the failing light of individual stars. Photo- 
metric scales of magnitude like that of Professor Argelander, where each magni- 
tude sheds 2} times the light of that below, are purely arbitrary, and do not 
assimilate themselves to any accumulated expression of the common sense of 
mankind, like the former, which we may call the rational system of magnitudes, 
in contradistinction to conventional and arbitrary systems of the latter kind. lt 
is greatly to be desired, in the pursuit of variable stars, that upon the foundation 
of the above agreement, the rational system should be more widely adopted and 
adhered to. 

The present aspect of the heavens is rich in beautiful physical objects that 
offer tests to telescopes of every calibre. The stars classified as binary by Sir 
William Herschel, in 1781, when, with immense telescopic power, he sought to 
establish beyond dispute an annual parallactic motion in such objects—n Corone, 
and the green companion of y Andromeda, in the Ist, or closest class; ¢ Corone, 
and € Urs in the 2nd; a Piscium and y Ceti in the 3rd; ¢ Coronz and a 
Herculis in the 4th; y Delphini and y Andromedez in the 5th; 8 Scorpi and 
{ Urse in the 6th; Con Caroli, and the fine star 6 Serpentis in the 7th; » Lyre 
and é Herculis in the 8th ; and for a 9th and 10th the beautifully contrasted star 
Albino, in the beak of the swan; and the separation of the stars in these classes 
ranging up to 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and over 32 seconds of are. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have issued circulars invit- 
ing communications on the following subjects for premiums :— 


1. On the Principles upon which the Works for the Improvement of River 
Navigation should be conducted, and the effects of the Works upon the Drainage 
and irrigation of the District ; including accounts of the Systems of Moveable 
Dams (‘“* Barrages Mobiles’’) in Rivers on the Continent. 

2. On the effect of Engineering Works in causing injurious Scour, Flooding, oF 
Silting-up, in Tidal Estuaries or Rivers. 

3. On the effect of sluicing, in removing and preventing deposits, at the 
entrances of Docks on the Coast and in Tidal Rivers. 

4. On Reclaiming Land from Seas and Estuaries. (Twenty-five guineas.) 

5. On the Results of the Employment of Steam Power on Canals, and of other 
measures for the Improvement of Canals as a means of conveyance for heavy 
traffic. 

6. On the Method of constructing Foundations, for large Structures, in deep 
water; and on the various systems of Driving Piles. 

7. Description of Cast, or Wrought Iron Cranes, Scaffolding, and Machinery; 
employed in large works, in Stone Quarries, as Hoists, or Lifts on Quays, ” 
Warehouses, &c., especially where Steam or Water is used as a motive power. . 

8. The Selection of Sites for the Construction of Docks on the course 
Tidal Streams, with reference to communication with Railways, and with Inland 
Navigation. . 

9. The Selection of Sites for, and the Principles of the construction of, Break- 
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waters, Harbours of Refuge, Piers, Moles (whether solid or on arches, Sea Walls, 
and Shore Defences; illustrated by examples of actual works. 

10. On the Arrangement and Construction of Floating Landing-stages, for 
Passenger and other traffic. 

11. The Construction of Lighthouses, their Machinery and Lighting Apparatus; 
with notices of the methods in use for distinguishing the different Lights. 

12. On the Mechanical Methods of Boring and of Sinking large Shafts, of 
introducing the Tubbing and the impervious lining, and of traversing running 
sand and other difficult strata. 

13. The Results of Contrivances for facilitating the Driving of Tunnels, or 
Drifts in Rock. 

14. Accounts of the various modes adopted for Moving Earth in Tunnels, Cut- 
tings, or Embankments, with the cost. 

15. On the different systems of Swing, Lifiing, and other Opening Bridges, 
with existing examples. 

16. On the Construction of Suspension Bridges, with rigid platforms, and the 
modes of anchoring the Stay-chains. 

17. The Results of a series of observations on the Flow of Water from the 
Ground, in any large district; with accurately-recorded Rain-Gauge Registries, 
in the same locality, for a period of not less than twelve months. 

18. On the Construction of Catch-water Reservoirs in Mountain Districts for 
the supply of Towns, or for Manufacturing Purposes. 

19. Accounts of existing Water-works; showing the methods of supply, the 
distribution throughout the streets of Towns, and the general practical results. 
(Twenty-five Guineas.) 

20. The Comparative Duty performed by, and improvements in the construc- 
tion of, modern Pumping Engines for raising Water, for the supply of Towns, or 
for the Drainage of Mines ; noticing in the latter case the depth and length of the 
underground workings, the height of the surface above the sea, the geological 
formations, the contiguity of streams, &c. 

21. The Results of the use of Bucket and Rotary Pumps, for lifting large 
quantities of water to a limited height, as at the Haarlem Meer, or at Whittlesea 
Mere, or for the purposes of Irrigation; with descriptions of the Machinery 


employed, and the application of such Machinery to the raising of the sewage of | 


large towns. 

22. The Drainage and Sewerage of large Towns; exemplified by accounts of 
the systems at present pursued, with regard to the level and position of the out- 
fall, the form, dimensions, and material of the sewers, the prevention of emana- 
tions from them, the arrangements for connecting the house drains with the 
public sewers, and the disposal of the sewage, whether in a liquid form, as irriga- 
tion, or in a solid form after deodorisation. 

23. On the Means of Rendering large supplies of Water available for the 
purpose of Extinguishing Fires, and the best application of Power to the Working 
of Fire-engines. 

24. On Boiler Inspection, as practised in this country and on the Continent, 
with remarks as to the comparative merits of the two systems. 

25. On the Causes of the alleged Failure in Economising Fuel in working 
Steam expansively, and the probable conditions for insuring success. 

26. On the results of the use of Superheated Steam, and of Surface Con- 
densation. 

27. On Substitutes for Steam, and the causes of their Failure. 

28. On the results of the use of Tubular Boiiers, and of Steam at an increased 
pressure, for Marine Engines, noticing particularly the difference in weight and 
in speed, in proportion to the Horse Power and the Tonnage. (Twenty-five 
Guineas.) 

29. On the Measure of Resistance to Steam Vessels at high, Velocities. 

30. The Substitytion of Machinery for Manual Labour, for Raising, Lowering, 
and Reefing the Sails, Weighing the Anchor, &c., on board ship. 

31. On Steam Vessels of Light Draught for the Shallow Rivers of India, &c. 

32. On the Form and Materials for Floating Batteries and Iron-plated Ships 
(“‘ Frégates blindées”), and the points requiring attention in their construction. 
(Twenty-five Guineas.) 

33. On the Construction of Rifled and Breech-loading Artillery; and on the 
Initial Velocity, Range, and Penetration of Rifled Projectiles, and the influence of 
Atmospheric Resistance. 

34. Description of Street Railways and Carriages, as used in the United States 
of America, in Paris, and elsewhere, with the results. 

30. Improvements in the Construction of Railway Carriages and Waggons, 
with a view to the reduction of the gross weight of Passenger and Goods Trains ; 
also of Railway Wheels, Axles, Bearings, Axle-Boxes, and Breaks, and of Bearing, 
Traction, and Buffer Springs; treating particularly their ascertained duration and 
their relative friction. 

36. Descriptions of the various kinds of Machinery in use in the principal 
Shipping Ports for the Shipment of Coal; noticing particularly those in which 
the greatest expedition is combined with the least amount of breakage of the Coal ; 
and also accounts of the means of unshipping and measuring, or weighing the 
Coal, on its arrival in Port. 

37. On the means of Utilizing the products of the Distillation of Coal, so as to 
make Coke commercially as cheap as Coal; with descriptions of the Ovens, and 
of the best processes used in Great Britain and on the Continent, in the manu- 
facture of Coke. 

38. The Precautions to be adopted for guarding against Accidents by Fire-damp 
and After-damp in Mines. 

39. The Chemical Analysis, and the application to economic purposes, of the 
Gases generated in Lron Blast Furnaces. 

40. Description of Moditications of the present systems of Smelting Iron Ores, 
of improvements in the conversion of cast-iron into the malleable state, and 
of the manufacture of iron generally, comprising the distribution and management 
of Lron Works. 

41. Improvements in the Manufacture of Iron for Rails and Wheel Tyres, 
having special reference to the increased capability of resisting lamination and 
abrasion ; and accounts of the Machinery required for rolling heavy Rails, Shafts, 
and bars of Iron of large sectional area. 

42. On the construction and application of Steam Hammers. 

43. On the use of Steel Bars and Plates in Engine-work and Machinery, for 
Boilers and for Shipbuilding. 

14. The Process of Manufacture, and mode of treatment, of Aluminiam. 

45. On the Forms and Dimensions of Journals of Machine-shafts, Axles, &c. ; 
with the best Composition for the linings of bearings, and the most approved 
methods of Inbricating. 

46. On the Mechanism of Astronomical Instruments. 

47. On Machinery adapted for the Better Separation of the various Substances 
found in Combination with Metallic Productions. 

48. On the Substitution of Machinery for Manual Labour in Mining Operations ; 
and on Hydraulic Machinery in Mines. 
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49. On the Improvements which may be effected in the Buildings, Machinery, 
and Apparatus for producing Sugar from the Cane in the Plantations and Sugar- 
works of the British Colonies, and the comparison with Beet-root, with regard to 
quantity, quality, and economy of manufacture. 

50. Accounts of Improvements in Flax and Cotton Machinery, and in the 
processes for preparing those substances for manipulation. 

51. An account of the mechanical means at present in use for facilitating the 
operation of Packing Materials and Goods, whether by Hydraulic Power, or other- 
wise. 

52. The uses of Vulcanized, or Mineralized Caoutchouc; the means of in- 
creasing its durability, and the modes of causing its adhesion to metal. 

53. On the Application of Photography to Engineering. 

54, On the Application of the Electric Telegraph to Railway Train Signalling. 

55. Railway Accidents—their causes and means of prevention ; showing the 
bearing which existing legislation has upon them. (Twenty-five guineas.) 

56. Memoirs and accounts of the Works and Inventions of any of the following 
Engineers :—Sir Hugh Middleton, Arthur Woolf, Jonathan Hornblower, Richard 
Trevithick, William Murdoch (of Soho), Alexander Nimmo, and John Rennie. 

Original Papers, Reports, or Designs, of these, or other eminent individuals, 
are particularly valuable for the Library of the Institutiun. 

For a limited number of Papers of distinguished merit on subjects 4, 19, 28, 
32, and 55, awards not excceding twenty-five guineas will be given in addition to 
the honorary premiums. 

The competition for premiums is not confined to Members or Associates of the 
Institution, but is open to all persons, whether natives or foreigners; and the 
communications must be forwarded before the lst of January, 1862, to the Insti- 
tution, 25, Great George-street, Westminster. 

The following premiums have recently been awarded for papers read during 
the past Session:—1. A Telford Medal and a Council Premium of Books to 
William Henry Preece, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘On the Maintenance 
and Durability of Submarine Cables in Shallow Waters.” 2. A Telford Medal 
and the Manby Premium, in Books, to George Parker Bidder, Junior, for his 
paper “On the National Defences.” 3. A Telford Medal to Francis Fox, M. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Results of Trials of Varieties of Iron Perma- 
nent way.” 4. A Council Premium of Books, to Frederick Braithwaite, M. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper “ On the Rise and Fall of the River Wandle; its Springs, 
Tributaries, and Pollution.’ 65. A Council Premium of Books to George Hur- 
wood, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “On the River Orwell and the Port of 
Ipswich.” 6. A Council Premium of Books, to William Hall, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
for his paper “ On the Floating Railway at the Forth and Tay Ferries.” 


At the meeting of the Entomological Society, on Monday, the President 
exhibited a new species of Tortricina, the genus Spilonota, Scraptia fusca and 
Abdera quadrifasciata, two of the rarest British Coleoptera, and Myrimedobia 
coleoptrata and Microphysa pselaphoides, two rare Hemipitera, of which the sexes 
are so dissimilar that they have been placed in different genera. Mr. Bowring 
exhibited a number of rare Coleoptera from Penang. Mr. McLachlan exhibited 
drawings of the larvae of Ewpithecia dodoneata, E. pusillatu, Caradrina blanda 
and C.alsines. Mr. Stainton exhibited Nonagria Elymi, a new species from the 
Norfolk fens. Mr. Fereday exhibited a singular Polyommatus, in which were 
blended the characters of P. Alexis and P. yon. Professor Westwood ex- 
hibited larvee of a dipterous insect from Honduras, communicated by Count 
Osten-Sacken. An examination of these larvw had satisfied him that they 
belonged to the family Aéstrida, and their habit of burrowing in the skins of 
men, where they formed “ bots,’ induced him to believe that they were the 
Mstrus hominis, a celebrated species, but which was not known to us in the 
perfect state. Mr. Smith exhibited, in spirit, the specimen of the beautiful 
Aspidomorpha Sancte-Crucis, which he showed alive at the June meeting. 
From the time of its capture in India till its death, a period of 116 days, it 
existed without feeding ; when it was dying the colours faded as usual in insects 
of the family, but when it was dead the brilliancy returned, a most curious 
circumstance. Mr. Barrett exhibited a pretty new species of Gelechia, taken 
on the Irish coast, for which Mr. Stainton proposed the name of Turquinella. 
Lord Dunsany sent two Lepidoterous larvw as examples of a species which had 
appeared for several years in the neighbourhood of Dunsany Castle, Navan, 
Ireland, in great profusion, causing great damage to the ash trees, which they 
completely defoliated. This species was unknown tothe members present, but it 
was intended to rear some specimens to the perfect state and ascertain the name 
of the depredators. Dr. Knaggs exhibited the new Nonagria Bondii, Acialia 
strigillatu, and other rare moths. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
A SIMPLE AND CHEAP PORTABLE EQUATORIAL, 

Sir,—Yonur article on cheap telescopes reminds me of a simple equatorial of 
my own design, which, as far as I know, is the cheapest thing of ifs kind. | 
have thought that a brief description, and a sketch of the instrament, might not 
be uninteresting to some of your readers. I will first state what I wanted the 
instrument to perform, before I set to work to construct it. 

My object was to convert a small pocket telescope, 1/-inch object-glass, and 
power of about 20, into an equatorial finder. In doing so | wished to retain the 
original form of the telescope, so as to use it alone, or in connection with the 
graduations, according to circumstances. It occurred to me that, being used to 
etching and engraving, I might perhaps be able to divide the two movements of 
’* with sufficient accuracy tv ensure the getting 


an ordinary pocket brass “ clip’ 
ascension and north declination were known, 


of any celestial object, whose right 
into the field of view. The circles were almost painfully small for hand-dividing, 
but I succeeded in my task, after a little revision, and slightly widening some 
lines, so that the middle might be nearer the truth. 

Before I mounted the instrument in a way suitable for equatorial purposes, | 
tested the graduations by comparing them with arcs measured by my sextant. 
The result was more satisfactory than I had expected. I found the marimum 
error about 8’, and as I was then certain that my object would be accomplished, 
I did not trouble myself in improving the graduations further. ‘I he reader will 
bear in mind that as the object was to make a finder only, eight minutes of arc, 
although a very large amount in astronomical instruments generally, was a small 
one for my purpose, the field of view being more than one degree. My next 
step was to construct a stand to which to attach the telescope and clip. Happen- 
ing to have an old piece of oak at hand [ cut out a block about 6 inches x 4 x 4, 
to the bottom of which I attached two cross pieces of wood to project beyond the 
block, and through which to tap holes for three screws for adjusting the instru- 
ment. I thought it would be a great advantage to be able to use my equatorial 








* Used for screwing the telescope into a tree, or otherwise, to steady it, 
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also as an altitude and azimuth instrument, so I cut out of the block a piece at 
the top, to which I attached a hinge at one end. When I wish to use it as an 
equatorial, I erect this tongue (as I may as well call it), and by means of an arc 
of brass, with a set screw, I fasten it at the approximate angle (the co-latitude). 
When I want to use it as an azimuth instrument, I lower the tongue, and take out 
some of the weights, which when in use as an equatorial are necessary to prevent 
its toppling over. The affair is then an altitude and azimuth instrument. 
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One great advantage in having this adaptation of the instrument is, that 
supposing the observer to be at a place where his south mark is not yet obtained, 
he may, by calculating the sun’s azimuth for the latitude and time, obtain the 
south point at once, and then he may proceed at once to adjust the instrument. 

I have had this simple equatorial in use for more than ten years, and I have 
found Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and stars of the first magnitude repeatedly in broad 
daylight, and not only does the instrument 
secure that the object shall be in the field but 
I have found that it is generally within a 
quarter of a degree of the centre, even 








[ re without taking any very great care in the 
| adjustments. ‘To show how soon the finding 
of an object may be accomplished I have 


more than once timed the operation, and 
have found that two minutes suffice to make 
all the adjustments and to find Venus, for 
instance, i.c., having previously determined 
the south mark. I have frequently taken the 
equatorial with me from home, and, having 
taken an azimuth from the sun, I have set 
it, and before looking through the telescope I 
have asked some one else to do so, when the 
astonishment of those who are not used to 
such matters, on seeing Venus, &c., has been very great. 

Astronomers might, at first sight, possibly be disposed to regard this as a sort 
of plaything, but it is really a useful instrument. But even if it be regarded 
simply in a recreative light, it is a most pleasant one. I may add that to the 
tyro in astronomy it is a very seductive instrument; it teaches him right ascen- 
sions and declinations, southings, risings, and settings almost before he is aware 
of it, and makes him familiar with a variety of useful problems. 

When I add that the whole affair—telescope, clip, and stand—may be put 
into a small carpet-bag, I give a proof of its portability. 

A small spirit level, which can be carried in the waistcoat pocket is the only 
companion instrument which my equatorial requires. You will observe in the 
sketch (which I have sent) that I have given the equatorial in its simplest form, 
i.e., when combining the means for ascertaining the south point. In prac- 
tice there are some few slight improvements which might be made, but I prefer 
sending the original on the principle of making the affair as simple and, 
therefore, as cheap as possible. Amateurs may make their own equatorials on 
my principle, ifthey know something about graduating; at all events, most of 
them would be able to do all the rougher parts, and a good optician would do the 
dividing for them. 

Another use which I have made of the equatorial is in directing a large 
reflector to Venus, &c., by setting it parallel to the telescope of the equatorial 
when the object is found by the latter. The comet of 1854 I found with the 
greatest ease in this way in a large reflector. I should otherwise have had to fish 
for it, often a very teasing task, even when near the mark. This capability, it 
will be observed, is a very different one from that of an ordinary finder. 

Some astronomical friends have made the remark, “‘ Why not have the circles 
larger ?”’ There are two sufficient reasons. If their size were increased they 
would not allow the telescope to be directed so near the pole as at present; and, 
secondly, the whole affair would not be so portable. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Wituiam C. Burper. 
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Clifton, August 3, 1861. 


TIMEKEEPING ON RAILWAYS. 
Sir,—Your article on railways, in last week's impression, clear, pithy, and 
comprehensive, brought to my recollection an idea that I entertained at one 
time, and it is strange that it has not suggested itself, or been announced in any 


quarter so far as 1 have observed, as it seems a necessary accompaniment to the | 
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great improvements in time-keeping observable all over the country, and the 
punctuality and despatch engendered in the public mind, consequent on the 
establishment and progress of our railway system. The idea is as follows ;— 
Instead of saying 25 minutes past 5 o'clock, the time tables have initiated the 
mass with the more concise and correct form of 5.25; but then, on consultj 
Bradshaw or Murray, the traveller has to note whether a.m. or p.m. be added, 
and why ?—because, on the outlook for a certain train, he may be doomed tg 
wait till evening from not having carefully observed the cabalistic letters. 

Now I wish to abolish these letters altogether; they are wholly unnece , 
lead to confusion, and in a Jong and cross journey, as delineated even in our best 
time-tables, often completely mystify the intending traveller. Who has not felt 
bewildered and all but benighted after a “ half-hour with Bradshaw ? ”—,;q, 
Punch. 

My suggestion is, that simultaneously over the kingdom, as with the introduc. 
tion of Greenwich time, the day be recognized as consisting of twenty-four hours, 
so that in place of afternoon commencing one, two, three o'clock, we shonld 
proceed thirteen, fourteen, fifteen o'clock, till night at twelve, which of course 
would become twenty-four o’clock, and then again the commencement of a new 
day. Singular as this mode would at first appear, its simplicity and naturalness 


| would, I feel assared, soon commend it to public estimation, and its advantages 
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in every respect would speedily counterbalance any objections to its adoption. 

It would entirely prevent such confusion as that just alluded to; there would 
be no necessity for the a.m. and p.M. that crowd our time-tables, and our system 
of timekeeping would thereby be rendered at once far simpler and more philo. 
sophic. 

One great recommendation in fuvour of the change would be the ease and 
readiness with which it could be introduced. Our present timepieces would 
simply require the addition of a supplemental ring of the additional figures, 13, 
14, 15, &c., either beyond or within the present circle, 1, 2, 3, &c., so that during 
the day we should say, for example, 8°15 4.M., and in the eve 8°15 p.M., we would 
be enabled from our present watches and clocks to read 8°15 or 20°15, thus at 
once determining the precise moment during the twenty-four hours of the day. 

Your space as well as my time warn me from any farther enlargement on the 
subject. The objections to the present system have long been before my mind, 
and must be patent to all; the change recommended, and the mode by which 
this is to be effected, seems to me to be so simple and so easy of accomplishment, 
that I believe it but requires to be made known through the medium of the press 
to ensure its immediate and hearty adoption.—I am, Sir, yours, 


Edinburgh, Aug. 5, 1861. HOROLOGE. 


DESIGNATION OF NUMBERS. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to point out that the writer of the interesting article 
‘* About Lobsters,’ has used a somewhat different arithmetical notation than that 
employed by astronomers, who, having to deal with the vast and immense in 
space, have been particular in describing the distances of the fixed stars by the 
nomenclature introduced, I believe, by Locke. Sir John Herschel, in his out- 
lines, gives the following as the distance of a fixed star, whose parallax amounts 
to one second, viz., “ 1978823904000, or about twenty billions of miles.” I also 
quote Locke’s notation as admirably suited for conveying impressions of high 
numbers :— 


Nonillions. Octillions. Septillions. Sextillions. Quintillions. 
857324 162486 345896 437916 423147 

Quatrillions. Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 
218106 235421 261734 368149 623137 


The writer of the article alluded to has evidently regarded a billion as consisting 
of one thousand millions, ten figures and not thirteen being employed to desig- 
nate the quantity, whereas upon a notation, in which each progression consists 
of six figures, forming the basis of Locke’s method, a billion is the square of a 
million, or a million million, each higher progression being an increase of a million 
fold.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

W. R. Birt. 


THE COMET AT ANTIGUA. 

Sir,—I have just received the following account of the comet as observed by 
Dr. Nicholson at Antigua, West Indies, which may be interesting to your 
numerous astronomical correspondents. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


6, St. James’s-terrace, Winchester, August, 1861. A.N. 


**We have experienced some strange phenomena since I lasi wrote to you,— 


, on the evening of the 28th June a severe earthquake, which was felt in the 


neighbouring islands,—on Monday, the 1st July, a beautiful comet burst upon our 
view, soon after sunset, in the N.W. part of the heavens, which is likely to remain 
with us for some time, for it seems unwilling to leave the Great Bear. At first 


its daily change of position was very considerable, now it moves a very little way 


totheeast. The two following nights after its first appearance were cloudy, so that 
it was not seen to advantage, and its place among the stars could not be accu- 
rately determined ; but on Thursday evening it was seen in unclouded brilliancy. 
At 8 p.m. it was nearly in a line with the two pointers of the Great Bear, and 
about 5° distance from Dubhe, the most northern of the pointers. It appears to 
have a solid nucleus, about the size of a star of the second magnitude, sur- 
rounded by a coma of large dimensions, with a tail nearly 30° in length. 

The right ascension was 1lh. 10m., and declination 62° north, so that it is 
progressing with immense velocity to the south-east. 

On Saturday last (6th) we had a severe gale of wind, from which considerable 
damage has been sustained by several estates. 

* Antigua, 10th July, 1861.” 


FLUCTUATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE COMET. 


Sir,—On reference to my journal, I find that on the evening of July 3rd, whilst 
observing the comet, near midnight, the sky being perfectly clear and bright, I dis- 
tinctly saw the “ contracting and expanding” movement of the tail as noticed by 
your correspondent. It much resembled the corruscations of the Aurora. The tail 
was, on that night, distinctly visible for at least 70 degrees in length. At times 
the tail suddenly disappeared to within a few degrees of the head, and instantly 
shot forth again, sometimes to a much greater distance than others. It occ® 
sionally had a waving, oscillating motion, as though driven aside more or less 
forcibly. 1 noticed the same appearance on other evenings, and also on several 
occasions in the case of Donati’s comet, but on no occasion was it so brilliant as 02 


| that referred to above. I also observed, as did several of my friends, the peculiar 


appearance of the sky, termed by Mr. Hind, an “ Auroral glare,” on the evening 
of June 30. The comet had, too, on that evening, an aspect, as seen through 
the telescope, different from anything since observed by me. 


By the way, is not the flickering appearance of the tail a phenomenon peculia 
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to most large comets ? In some astronomical works which I have, I find it 
remarked as being observed in most of the great comets from 1556 downwards. 
I will not trouble you with any details of appearances, presented by the comet 
through my telescope, though I watched it closely. With respect to Mr. Hind’s 
suggestion, that the earth may have passed through the comet’s tail, whether 
correct or not, it will doubtless have the effect of lessening the fear of such a 
contingency in future.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun THRUSTANS, 
Church-street, Wolverhampton, August 5, 1861. 


Sin,—I have just read in your valuable paper the account relative to the 
singular appearance of the comet on the night of 4th July, and beg to state that 
nearly the same phenomena were observed by myself. During the same evening, 
through the telescope, I observed that it was decidedly feebler at 10h. 10m. P.M. 
I called the attention of my wife to it; the nucleus and tail shone with great 
prilliance, when it suddenly disappeared. There was no interposition of cloud, it 
being cloudless. In about a minute afterwards it shone out as bright as before. 
When it attained its maximum brightness, it again faded to a dull hazy mass, 
and this was repeated at intervals for ten minutes.—I have the honour to be, 


Meteorological Observatory, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Aldershot Camp, 5th August, 1861. J. ARNOLD. 


Sir,—I can testify as to the truth of the intermittent light, as stated by the 
“Engineer.” I observed it, for the first time, about the 3rd or 4th of July, at 
10 o'clock, and compared it to the wind passing over a multitude of gas jets. I 
observed also a contraction of the tail about 2° from the nucleus; but this did 
not engage my attention so much as the intermittent light. I had a conversation 
with a gentleman on the subject, but never having heard of it before, considered 
it was caused by vapour flitting across the field of view, and so thought no more 
about it until I saw the observations in your paper. I observed it with a 5-feet 
focal achromatic telescope with inverting eye-piece ; power about 100. There was 
an interval of about two or three seconds between the brightening and darkening 
of the light. My observations did not extend over more than half-an-hour, on 
account of the sky becoming cloudy. Yours obediently, 
W. H. Woop. 
Weston-super-Mare, August 3rd, 1861. 








NECROLOGY. 


MRS. WALKER. 


On Tuesday, the 16th ult., at Cagebrook, near Hereford, Mrs. Walker. She 
was Maria Theresa Henrietta, daughter of the late Henry Swinburne, Esq., of 
Hamsterly, in the co. of Down, and widow of the late John Walker, Esq., 
of Purbrook Park, Hants. 


LORD HERBERT. 


On Friday, the 2nd instant, at Wilton House, near Salisbury, aged 51, the 
tight Hon. Sidney, Lord Herbert, of Lea, co. Wilts. The deceased nobleman, 
who was one of the most popular and accomplished, as well as one of the most 
hopeful and promising of the statesmen of the Peelite school, was the half-brother 
of, and heir presumptive to, the present Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
being the only son of the Right Hon. George Augustus, eleventh Earl, by his 
second wife, Catherine, only daughter of Count Simon Woronzow, of Russia. 
He was born at Richmond, Surrey, September 16th, 1810, and was educated at 
Harrow, under Dr. Butler, and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he entered as a 
gentleman commoner, and graduated in honours in 1831. He was first elected 
in December, 1832, in the Conservative interest, as M.P. for South Wilts, and 
supported Sir R. Peel while in Opposition, and during his first and short-lived 
administration of 1834-5. He first took office on Sir R. Peel’s return to power 
in September, 1841, when he became Secretary to the Admiralty ; and in 1815 
he succeeded Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, as Secretary at War, which 
post he held until the break up of the Peelite party in the following year. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert had adhered to his chief in the change which came over that 
statesman in 1845, with respect to the Corn Laws, and was content to remain 
with him ostracised from Ministerial office, until the formation of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Coalition Cabinet, in January, 1853, when he resumed his old post as 
Secretary at War. It. will be remembered that upon the outbreak of the Russian 
war, a violent outcry was raised by the public, led on by the press, against Mr. 
5. Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle, as incompetent to manage the adminis- 
tration of the War Department; and in deference to that senseless outcry both of 
those members withdrew from the Ministry, not being willing to accept the carry- 
ing of Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the Sebastopol Inquiry in any other light than 
that of a virtual censure ; and Mr. Herbert did not resume the cares and respon- 
sibilities of office until the retirement of Lord Panmure (now Earl of Dalhousie), 
in June, 1859, when he returned to his former post. During the past two 
years it has been Lord Herbert’s duty, if not to inaugurate, at least to 
carry into effect some great changes in his department. We allude to the 
amalgamation of the Indian army with the line; the manufacture of rifled 
cannon; and the development of the Volunteer movement. In each of these 
questions Lord Herbert has always borne an active part, and he has fairly 
fallen a victim to overmuch work in the discharge of his official duties. The 
rest of the facts in his rareer are soon told, He represented the southern 
“vision of Wiltshire from 1832 down to the commencement of the present year, 
when he retired, on being elevated to the Upper House of Parliament as Lord 
He rbert of Lea. He was sworn a Privy Councillor on first taking office under 
Sir R. Peel in 1841, and had held a seat in the Cabinets of three administrations. 
He was a Deputy-Lieutenant for Wiltshire, Shropshire, and the county of Dublin, 
Where, as at Wilton, he bore the character of being one of the best and the kindest 
of landlords. He was a man of great taste in art, and rebuilt his parish church 
at Wilton a few years since in the costly style of Lombardic or Romanesque 
architecture. Gifted with a graceful address, charming manners, large wealth, 
and many friends, and enjoying the highest personal reputation, his friends looked 
‘orward to the day when he might fairly hope to lead the Liberal party in the 
House of Peers, or possibly to be summoned by her Majesty to “form an adminis- 
tration.” These hopes, however, were sadly blighted by the gradual break-up 
Of his health and constitution, and they have now been finally dissipated by his 
comparatively early death—a death, like that of the late Lord Dalhousie, hastened 
08 by the daily toils of administering the public affairs. Lord Herbert's name, 
" should be added here, will be long remembered with gratitude by the public at 
“rge for the ready encouragement and aid which he gave to Miss Nightingale 
Curing the Crimean war, and also for his and his lady’s active exertions on behalf 
of the family-emigration movement. Lord Herbert married, in 1846, Elizabeth, 











only daughter of Lieut.-General Charles Ashe A’Court, and niece of the late Lord 
Heytesbury, by whom he has left a young family. His eldest son, George Robert 
Charles Herbert, born in July, 1850, succeeds to his father’s peerage, and 
becomes also heir presumptive to the earldom of Pembroke. The Herbert family, 
as represented by the Earl of Pembroke, is the elder branch of that from which 
the Earl of Powis is maternally descended, and from which the Herberts of 
Muckross, co. Kerry, are lineally sprung. They also number among the scions 
of their honourable house the Earl of Carnarvon, whose ancestor was tho 
Hon. Wm. Herbert, fifth son of the eighth Earl of Pembroke. The first Earl of 
Pembroke, a staunch adherent of the house of York, with whose name the 
readers of Shakspeare are familiar, was made Earl of Pembroke by King 
Edward IV., but was taken prisoner by the Lancastrian party, and beheaded at 
Banbury. His descendant, William Herbert, the first earl of a new creation, was 
a Knight of the Garter, and married a sister of Queen Catharine Parr. The wife 
of the second Earl of Pembroke (of this creation), was the lady to whom Sir 
Philip Sidney dedicated his romance of “ Arcadia,” and whose virtues are 
eommemorated by Ben Jonson :— 
** Underneath this marble herse, 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 

Wise and fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 
The third earl was Chancellor of the University of Oxford in the reign of James I., 
and the eighth earl, great great-grandfather of the present earl and of the late 
Lord Herbert of Lea, filled some of the highest offices in the State in the reign 
of Queen Anne, including the post of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 


SIR B. REYNOLDS, G.C.B. 


On Saturday, August 3rd, at Penuir, near Truro, Cornwall, aged 76, Admiral Sir 
Barrington Reynolds, G.C.B. He was the son of the late Rear-Admiral Robert 
C. Reynolds, who was lost in the St. George on returning home from the Baltic in 
1811. His mother was Jane, daughter of J. Vivian, Esq. He was born at 
Penair in 1785, and was educated at the Grammar School at Truro. His services 
are thus recorded by O'Byrne :—“ He entered the navy in 1795 as a first-class 
volunteer soon after he had completed his tenth year. In January, 1797, he was 
wrecked, and taken prisoner near Le Bas, at the close of a gallant action of ten 
hours with Les Droits de V Homme, 74, also wrecked. On regaining his liberty 
in January the following year he was appointed to La Pomone. He shortly after 
joined the Indefutigable, Captain Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth). 
Under him he served with the squadron sent in the summer of 1800 to co-operate 
with the French Royalists and Chouans in Quiberon Bay. In the boats of the 
Diana, on the night of the 28th of March, 1806, Lieutenant Reynolds captured 
Le Néarque, of 16 guns, off L’Orient, the rearmost of a French squadron. In 181] 
he was appointed to the command of the Hesper, 18, part of the force employed 
in the expedition against Java, where he assisted in the bombardment and 
storming of Fort Cornelis, and served on shore with a party of seamen throughout 
all the operations. As a reward for his distinguished services in the subjugation 
of that island he was appointed to the command of the Sir Francis Drake, frigate, 
and the following year was removed by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Samue! 
Hood, into the Bucephalus, 32, in which he continued until paid off in 1813. 
From October, 1838, to April, 1842, he commanded the Ganges, 84, which formed 
one of the fleet in the Mediterranean. He superintended, during the Syrian 
campaign of 1840, the landing of the troops at D’Jourmi, assisted at the bom- 
bardment of Beyrout, and aided at the blockade of Alexandria. From 1843 to 
1852 he was Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and Brazil station. 
It was during his command at that station that he obtained the thanks of the 
Government for his activity and zeal in suppressing the slave trade.” In May, 
1857, he was nominated to the command of the Devonport station, and only 
resigned that appointment in October last. He was made a C.B. in 1838, and a 
K.C.B. in 1856, and was elevated only a few weeks since to the dignity of a 
G.C.B. His commissions bore date as follows:—Lieutenant, 18th September, 
1801; Commander, 3rd October, 1810; Captain, 22nd January, 1512; Rear- 
Admiral, 8th January, 1848; Vice-Admiral, 4th July, 1855; and Admiral, Ist 
November, 1860. The deceased Admiral, who was a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Cornwall, married, in 1832, Eliza Anne, third daughter of M. 
Dick, Esq., of Pitkerro, co. Forfar, and of Richmond Hill, Surrey. 


THE HON. E. M. ONSLOW. 


On Tuesday, the 30th ult., at Woodbridge House, near Guildford, aged 81, the 
Hon. Edward Mainwaring Mainwaring-Ellerker-Onslow. He was the third and 
youngest son of the Right Hon. Thomas, second Earl of Onslow, by Arabella, 
third daughter and co-heir of Elton Mainwaring-Ellerker, Esq., of Risby Park, 
co. York, whose name the deceased gentleman assumed by royal licence, in 1843, 
on inheriting a large portion of his mother’s property. He was consequently 
brother of the present Earl, and of the late Hon. Colonel Thomas Cranley Onslow, 
of whom we gave an account in our obituary columns on July 20th. He was born 
October 2nd, 1779, and was educated at Harrow. He entered the army in 1797, 
and became Lieutenant-Colonel in the 3rd Foot Guards in 1810, but retired on that 
rank at the close of the war. He lived and died unmarried. The Onslow family 
were anciently seated in Shropshire, where they enjoyed extensive possessions, and, 
among others, the lordship of Ondeslow, situated within the liberties of the town 
of Shrewsbury. Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. (afterwards first Lord Onslow, and 
father of the first Earl Onslow), was Speaker of the House of Commons in five 
successive Parliaments, occupying the entire thirty-three years of the reign of 
George II. 





SIR. T. HERBERT, K.C.B. 


On Monday, the 5th inst., at his residence in Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, 
aged 68, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B., of Tore Cottage, near Kil- 
larney, co. Kerry. The deceased officer was the second son of the late Richard 
Townsend Herbert, Esq., of Cahirnane, Ireland (a collateral descendant of the 
noble house of Pembroke), by Jane, daughter of Anthony Stoughton, Esq., of 
Ballyhorgan, and Elizabeth Bateman his wife. He was born in 1793, and entered 
the navy at ten years of age, and served with distinction on the Mediterranean, 
West Indian, North and South American, and other stations, and was senior- 
lieutenant of the Euryalus in the operations in the Potowmac, and at the capture 
of Alexandria in 1813. He also took part in the Chinese war of 1840-41, when 
he assisted at the capture of Amoy, the retaking of Chusan, and the reduction of 
Chinghae. For his gallant and distinguished services in ( hina, he was nominated 
a Knight-Commander of the Order of the Bath. From February until December, 
1852, he was one of the junior Lords of the Admiralty, the Duke of Northumb r- 
land being First Lord. He represented Dartmouth in the House of Commons, 
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in the Conservative interest, from July, 1852, to April, 1857; but contested that 
borough unsuccessfully in 1859. He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
co. Kerry, and served the office of High Sheriff of that county in 1829. He 


attained the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1857. 





DOWAGER COUNTESS OF NEWBURGH. 
On Sunday, the 4th inst., at Slindon, near Arundel, Sussex, aged 99, the 
Right Hon. the Countess Dowager of Newburgh. We believe that for some time 


before ber death, she had been the oldest member of the titled aristocracy. She | 


retained her health and strength till within the last few months, and not long 
before her death could see to read and work without the help of spectacles. Her 
ladyship, who was much beloved, and dies much regretted, was Anne, only 
daughter of Joseph Webb, Esq., of Oldstock House, Wilts, by Mary, daughter of 
John White, Esq., and consequently sister of the late Sir Thomas Webb, Bart., of 
Oldstock, who died in 1523, and aunt of the present baronet of that name. She 
was born in 1762, and married, in 1789, the Right Hon. Anthony James 
Radcliffe, fifth Earl of Newburgh, in the Peerage of Scotland, by whom, however, 
(who died in 1814), she had no issue. 
lady should have lived to see the ancient earldom of Newburgh restored, after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, to its rightful owner, the present Countess, who is 
a native of, and a resident at Rome, being married to the Marquis of Bandini, of 
the Papal States. But so it is. What is more strange is that the late Countess 
actually lived to see the title assumed and borne by no less than four individuals, 
who wore in succession the coronet of Newburgh, though;no more entitled to 
wear it than Lord Edward Howard's infant son is to assume the dukedom of 
Norfolk. The story is as follows :—-Francis Eyre, Esq., of Hassop, Derbyshire, 
whose mother was a sister of the fourth Earl (as we learn from Lodge’s Peerage), 
assumed and enjoyed the honours of the house, on the assumption that the issue 
of his mother’s eldest sister being foreigners, and not having been naturalized, 
could not legally succeed. Accordingly, both this gentleman, who styled himself 
the sixth Earl, his sons, the seventh and eighth Earls, and! his eldest daughter, 
Lady Dorothy (wife of Colonel Leslie, of Balquhair), who was styled ninth 
Countess till her death in 1553, must be regarded as intruders into the ranks of 
the Peerage. It was only in 1857 that the present and rightful owner of 
the title, Cecilia, Princess Giustiniani, and Marchioness of Bandini, was natu- 
ralised by Act of Parliament, together with her son, and her “ case” 
having been brought before the House of Lords, was confirmed in what had all 
along been the rightful property of her father and herself since the death of 
the husband of the lady whose obituary we record, in 1814. The Newburgh 
family have all along adhered to the Roman Catholic religion, and have been 
largely intermarried with the Cliffords, Bellews, Howards, Webbs, Leslies, and 
other influential Catholic families. The third Countess married as her second 
husband the Hon. Charles Radcliffe, brother of the unfortunate Earl of Derwent- 
water, of Gilston, Cumberland, who was executed on Tower-hill for high treason, 
in 1746, thirty years after having been found guilty of treason for joining in the 
Scottish rebellion of 1715. Her son and successor by this gentleman, and the 
father of the late Lady Newburgh’s husband, claimed, without success, the 
restoration of the Derwentwater estates, but subsequently acquiesced in an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1749, by which the revenues of those estates were settled 
on Greenwich Hospital, receiving a sum of £30,000 for himself and his sisters ; 
and the husband of the late Countess enjoyed a pension of £2,500 a year, in 
recognition of his claim upon the Derwentwater property. 


THE REV. C. ORLEBAR. 


On Wednesday, the 1st inst., at the Park, Nottingham, aged 53, the Rev. 
Cuthbert Orlebar, B.A. He was the second son of the late Richard Orlebar, 
Esq., of Hinwick House, Bedfordshire (High Sheriff of that county in 1808), by 
Maria, fourth daughter of Benjamin Longuet, Esq., of Bath, and next brother of the 
present owner of Hinwick. He was born in 1807, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in due course, and having been ordained, he for some 
years held the vicarage of Podington, Beds. He married, in 1838, Eleanor, 
daughter of John Kingston, Esq., of the Regent’s Park, London, and grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Justice Rooke. 


THE REV. T. HENDERSON. 


On Sunday, August 4th, at Messing, near Kelvedon, Essex, aged 62, the 
Rev. Thomas Henderson, Vicar of that parish. He was born in 1798, and edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, of which he was a student, and where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1822, and M.A. in 1824. He was ordained in the same year, 
and having been tutor to the sons of the late Earl of Verulam, was, in 1828, 
instituted to the living of Messing (which is in the gift of the Earl of Verulam), 
and appointed an Honorary Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral by the late Bishop 
Blomfield, in 1842. He was generally held in high repute among the clergy of 
his diocese as a man of high erudition, and of great attainments in scholarship. 
His death was fearfully sudden, having occurred while he was in the act of 
administering the sacrament at the communion table, after morning service. 


MAJOR-GENERAL FRANKLYN. 


On Monday, August 5, in Soho-square, London, aged 59, Major-General 
Charles Franklyn, C.B. The deceased gentleman was born in 1802, and, accord- 
ing to Hart’s Army List, entered the army in 1823. He served with distinction 
in India, having commanded the second brigade at the Alumbagh, in February 
and March, 1558, and subsequently the first division, and was present at the 
defeat of the enemy's attack. In March, 1858, when the position at the Alum- 
bagh was attacked by the enemy in great force under the Moulvie, and which 
attack was successfully repulsed, he commanded the first division of the army. 
His commissions bore date—Ensign, July 17, 1823; Lieutenant, April 8, 1826 ; 
Captain, July 10, 1528; Major, December 28, 1838; Lieutenant-Colonel, Sep- 
tember 16, 1845; Colonel, June 20, 1854; and Major-General, April 23, 1860. 


HON. F. U. SCOTT. 


On Monday, August 5th, in London, aged 11, the Hon. Francis Ulysses Scott. 
He was the third son of the Right Hon. John Henry, third Earl of Clonmel, by 
his Countess, the Hon. Annette de Burgh, eldest daughter of General Lord 
He was born April 24, 1850. 





Downes. 





Appenpi™ To Osrrvary oF June lst.—The late Rev. Dr. Cardwell, as we 
are informed by a correspondent, was the son of Richard Cardwell, Esq., of 
Blackburn, Lancashire, and was born in King-street in that borough, in the 
house now occupied by the officers of the Blackburn Poor-law Union, and re- 
ceived his early education at the grammar-school of his native town. He married 


It is not a little curious that this venerable | 





ta 


the youngest daughter of the late Henry Fielden, Esq., of Whitton-house, and 
sister of Joseph Fielden, Esq., lord of the manor of Blackburn. He also held for 
a short time the college living of Stoke Bruerne, which he resigned on becoming 
Principal of Alban Hall. 


Apprnpvum to Lapy J. Ootivy, iv ovr Last.—It was under her ladyship’s 
auspices that, in 1848, the ‘‘ Home” was inaugurated at Dundee as an institu. 
tion for the reformation of fallen women. A few years afterwards, the Baldovan 
Orphanage and Asylum for Idiot Children was established by her exertions; and 
only so late as last year the Convalescent Hospital at Dundee was established 
mainly by her influence. Her private charities, though less conspicuous, were 
also very great; and her death will be lamented far and wide in the neighbour. 
hood of Dundee. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Most Noble Francis, Duke of Bedford, K.G., of Woburn Abbey, 
in the county of Beds, who died on the 14th of May last, aged 72, had executed 


_ his will with two codicils, all bearing the same date; namely, 7th May, 1861. The 





' exception of one legacy, entirely to his relict and children. 


will is of great length, comprising sixty-five brief pages, and, with the codicils, 
reaching to 530 folios. The witnesses are the Rev. 8. F. Cumberlege, Incumbent 
of Woburn, and R. Du Cane, Esq., Solicitor, Gray’s Inn. The executors nomi- 
nated are his son, heretofore Marquis of Tavistock, now Duke of Bedford ; Lord 
Foley; Charles Romilly, Esq., Wilton-place, Belgrave-square; and George 
Russell, Esq., of Belgrave-square, Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
to whom probate was granted by the London Court, on the 3lst of July. The 
personalty was sworn under £600,000. The contents of this will indicate the 
kindly feeling of the late head of the noble house of Bedford. His grace has 
bestowed his favours with a liberal hand, as we find all persons, servants, and 
dependants are provided for by this amiable and kind-hearted nobleman. To 
his only son, the present duke, who takes the family hereditary possessions, his 
grace has bequeathed all his acquired estates not disposed of by will, and has 
appointed him residuary legatee of his entire property. The late duke has 
bestowed upon his brother, Earl Russell, his Irish estates, which were bequeathed 
to his grace by the late Earl Ludlow, which on the decease of Earl] Russell are to 
devolve to that nobleman’s eldest son and to his issue, subject to the payment 
of certain annuities to Earl Russell’s daughters. His grace states in his will that 
he makes these bequests with the entire concurrence of his son, the present 
duke; and as a mark of affection and esteem, which he entertained for his 
brother, Earl Russell, to whom he makes a further bequest of £15,000, with 
power of disposition in favour of his children. To the Countess Russell a 
legacy is bestowed of £1,000. The duke directs that a sum of £5,000 per 
annum is to be set apart to accumulate for a term of twenty-one years, and then 
applied to augment the family estates. The legacies and annuities which the 
late duke has so liberally bestowed are so numerous that our space will not 
permit of our mentioning them in any detail. We must confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to the giving a féw of the most prominent. ‘Fo the executors of his late 
auditor, — Hardy, Esq., a legacy of £5,000; to his present auditor, £1,000, and 
to his stewards, bailiffs, the superintendent of Covent Garden Market, and to 
many, very many others, liberal bequests are made. To Mrs. Clarke, his grace’s 
housekeeper at Woburn Abbey, a legacy of £2,000, together with an annuity of 
£200; indeed, as we have above said, his grace has, with a princely generosity 
and with the most kindly feeling, provided handsomely for every individual 
employed throughout his vast establishments. To give some idea of the large 
sums thus bequeathed, his grace has directed that the annuities forming a por- 
tion shall be paid out of the proceeds of the estate which he purchased from the 
representatives of the late Lord Holland. In conclusion, we must not omit to 
mention that there is a legacy of £1,000 left to the Bedford General Infirmary, 
For a biographical notice of the late amiable and excellent Duke of Bedford, 
see our Journal, 15th May, No. 46. 


Robert Forest, Esq., of Montague-place, Clapham-road, who died on the 
7th of last month, having attained his 79th year, was possessed of considerable 
property, acquired by his own industry. He made his will in December last, to 
which he added a codicil in June following, having appointed his relict, together 
with G. E. Gray, Esq., of Dorset-terrace, Clapham-road, and W. Debenham, Esq., 
of Marlborough-place, St. John’s Wood, executors and trustees. The personalty was 
sworn under £45,000, and probate granted by the London Court on the 30th of 
last month. Mr. Forest took a great interest in our public charities, and having 
left no issue, he directs that on the decease of his widow, the residue of his 
personal property shall be divided amongst the following institutions. For which 
purpose he leaves to the official trustees of Charitable Funds, £8,500, to be 
distributed in pensions of £20 a year to poor women of Lambeth, who may have 
been in superior positions of life. To the Royal Medical Benevolent College, 
£5,000, for providing exhibitions. To King’s College, London, £3,000, to provide 
scholarships. £1,000 in aid of the incomes of poor women elected to the Vaux- 
hall Almshouses. £400 for the Kennington Oval National Schools, in addition to an 
endowment of £1,000. To the Stockwell Grammar School, £500, in aid of a 
scholarship. To the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, and the Asylum for Orphan 
Girls in the Westminster-road, £1,000 each. To the British Orphan and the 
Infant Orphan Asylums, the Asylum for Idiots, the Philanthropic Society, Lying-in 
Hospital, Charing Cross, Brompton Consumption, Royal Orthopzedic, London 
Fever, Middlesex, Westminster, King’s College, University College, and Royal 
Free Hospitals, tne Royal Humane Society, the Sea Bathing Infirmary, and the 
Lambeth Pension Society, £500 each ; and to the Field Lane Ragged Schools and 
Refuge, £100. The ultimate surplus is to be applied in increasing the number of 
the Lambeth pensioners. 


William Haigh, Esq., late of Furze Down, Streatham, Surrey, where he died 
on the 29th March last, has left personal property, estimated, for probate duty, 
under £100,000, having made his will in July, 1854, nominating as his executors 
and trustees, Mrs. Eliza Haigh, the relict; Thomas Haigh, Esq., the testator’s 
brother ; Frederick William Haigh, Esq., the son; and Joseph Henry Wilson, 
Esq., the son-in-law. Probate was granted by the London court, on the 16th of 
last month. This gentleman, who is a partner in the firm of Messrs. Chapman, 
Haigh, & Co., rice merchants and mill-owners, Grand Surrey Dock, Rotherhithe, 
and St. Dunstan’s-hill, City, appears to have realised a large fortune in the busi- 
ness above stated. He has disposed of his property, real and personal, with the 
To his widow he leaves 
an immediate legacy of £300, together with the furniture, &c. ; she also takes a life- 
interest in the real estate, as well as in the residue of the personalty. To his sons, 
legacies of £10,000 each are bequeathed; and to his daughters, legacies of 
£7,000 each. His two sons and two daughters are appointed residuary legatees- 
To his son-in-law, Mr. Wilson, one of his executors, he leaves a legacy of £1,000. 
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The testator has disposed of his share in the business to his sons, in certain pro- 
‘ortions. All these directions and bequests, including a legacy of £75 to the 
-estator’s gardener, form the entire contents of the will. 


Richard Clay, Esq., of Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, who died on 
the 8th of July last, executed his will in 1856, which was proved in the London 
Court on the 25th of last month, by John Waithman, Esq., of Calverley Park, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Miss Susanna Clay, the testator’s sister, being the executors 
appointed. The personal property was sworn under £18,000. The testator has 
directed the whole of his estate, real and personal, to be held in trust, to pay 
annuities to his four sisters, varying in amount from £100 to £200. There are 
also handsome legacies left to these ladies. The residue of the property is to 
devolve to the testator’s four nephews and to one of his sisters, Mrs. Waithman. 


Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, K.C.B., of Jersey, but who 
died at Southampton on the 29th May last, aged 66, executed his will in London 
in 1855, and a codicil at Jersey in 1859. The executors nominated are his 
relict, Lady Maclean; M. Gregson, Esq., Upper Hawley-street ; and R. H. Browne, 
Esq., of Albany-chambers, Piccadilly. Probate was granted by the London Court 
cn the 26th July; the personal property sworn under £16,000. This gentle- 
man, who is very respectably connected, was educated with a view to his entering 
the Commissariat Department, which he accordingly did in 1812, and in that 
peculiar—if we may so designate it—branch of our army, saw a great deal of most 
active service, namely, from 1812 up to the period of the late Russian conflict. We 
thus find him engaged throughout the Peninsula war in France, Spain, Canada, 
Africa, the West Indies, and subsequently in the East, where he attained to the 
rank of Commissary-General, and received the distinction of K.C.B. The will of 
this gentleman is entirely of a family nature. He bequeaths all his property of 
every kind and description to his relict, for life, together with an immediate 
legacy of £1,000. The testator is a shareholder and part proprietor in the Ceylon 
Coffee Company, which he directs is to be carried on by his executors for the 
benefit of his estate. On the decease of the widow, all the testator’s property is 
then directed to be divided, share and share alike, amongst his then surviving 

children. 


Henry Michael Francis Goold, Fsq., late of Lambeth, who died at Naples 
in May last, executed his will in August, 1860, and is therein described as Captain 
in the service of the Hon. East India Company. His relict is nominated sole 
executrix, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 20th July 
last. This military officer was a member of an Irish family of distinction. His 
estates in the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, under settlement, he devises, 
on the decease of his relict, to their son, Valentine, and daughter, Louisa, with 
contingent interest to their eldest son, who, the testator observes, “ being 
sufficiently provided for, accounts for his name being omitted in the bequests of 
the will, and not from any want of affection.”* All the rest of his property, 
both real and personal, the testator bequeaths to his relict for her sole absolute 
use and disposition, 








YEARS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 
(By James GLAISHER, F.R.S., &c., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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laos Highest Lowest Mean Difference| Rain. 

| S65 . Reading Reading | Tem- of Degree 
Years. BEA | of the | of the | Range. 'perature| Average | of ea 

| e¢e2mM Thermo- Thermo- | of the | of Twenty Humidity. Number| Amount 

| $22 | meter. meter, | | Air. Years. | | ofdays| Col- 

| oes | | it fell. | lected. 

| i) a ° ° | ° 9 Y In. 
1841 | 2999 | 760 | 443 | 31:7 | 57°8 —4+0 | 88 | 20 3°6 
1842 3000 | 738 | 455 33°3. | «602 —16 | 76 17 3°0 
1843 30°01 | 898 | 446 452 | 60°9 —'9 84 17 2°4 
1844 | 29°93 874 | 47°71 | 403 | 61°4 —O4 | 76 | 15 | 28 
1845 2994 | 833 | 446 38°7 | «69'S —2°0 eo: 1 1. 38 
186 | 2993 | 933 | 491 | 442 | 645 +2°7 74 86| «(15 15 
1847 | 30°10 89:0 | 45-4 43°6 65°4 +36 7 | 8 07 
1843 | 3001 | 853 | 42°2 431 | 61°5 —o3s | 78 | 18 2°0 
1849 2996 | 841 | 47°0 37°1 | 62°1 +03 | 68 12 2°9 
1850 | 29°96 | 87°0 43°5 43°5 62°2 +04 | 78 | 165 2°9 
185] 29°89 644 | 414 | 43:0 ‘| 60°71 —l17 | 74 |  2F 43 
1852 30°03 903 | 49°2 41°1 | 66°6 +48 | 70 | 4 | 23 
1853 29°90 | 817 | 48°3 33°4 | 60°3 —l5 | 74 16 | 60 
1854' 2993 | 897 | 4460 | 467 | 6o3 | —15 | 7e | 15 | 17 
1855 29°94 | 790 | 43°7 35°3 | «621 +03 | 7 | 10 | 590 
1856 30°01 87°55 | 440 43°5 ' 611 —O7 | 79 | 13 | O9 
1857 30°02 89°7 | 45°7 44°0 | 64°5 +2°7 71 9 | ll 
A858 29°96 882 | 43°38 444 | 60°6 —1'2 | 72 i} 12 3-0 
1859 30-11 93°0 | 46°5 46°5 63°1 +63 | 70 | 7 | 3°3 
1860 = 30°02 | «750 41°6 33°4 | 57°6 —4'2 73 ar... 
1561 29°78 763 | 48°4 27°9 60°9 —0'9 | 79 | 20 21 











The pressures of the atmosphere are shown in column 2: the average for 
the past twenty-one years at the level of the sea is 29°98 inches; in the month 
Just passed it was 29°78, or 0°20 inch below the average, and less than any 
humber in the column, so that the pressure of the atmosphere last month was 
smaller than in any July for twenty-one years. 

The highest readings of the thermometer are shown in column 3: in the 
month Just passed it was 76°3°; it has been exceeded eighteen times, and been 
less twice only during the past twenty-one years; the highest was 93°0° in 1859, 
and the lowest 75°0° in 1860. 

The lowest readings of the thermometer are shown in column 4: in 1861 it was 
48 I’; it fell lower in eighteen cases, and did not fall so low in two cases ; the 
“ighest was 49°2° in 1852, and the lowest was 41°4° in 1851. 

" the mean h igh day temperature for July was 72°3°; the average for twenty 
eure was 73°8°, therefore the days have been 1°5° colder than usual. 
“e mean low night temperature was 53°4°; the mean for the past twenty 


: 8 Was o3'2", therefore the nights have been a quarter of a degree warmer 
an usual. 


The ertr ‘ . . = ee ams 
a eme range cf temperature during the month was 27°9°: in 1859 it was 


ac ; In 1858 it was 44°4°; and in 1841 it was 31°7°. 
_ *"6 mean temperature of the air for the month is shown in column 6: in the 
year 1861 it was 60°9°; the mean for the whole period was 61°8°, therefore the 
“mperature was very nearly 10° below the average; when compared with the 
“mperature of the preceding ninety-years it is 4° below the average: it has been 
s“er on eleven occasions, and less on nine, during the preceding twenty years ; 
nigh st was 68°1° in 1859, and the lowest 57°6° in 1860. i. 
— e) hts of the monthly me ans fr ym the average are shewn in column 7. 
ne noree ers to which the sign + is affixed indicate that the mean tempera- 
- Was above; and those to which the sign — is affixed, show that the mean 
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temperature was below the average. In the month just passed, it was 09 


below; in 1859 it was 6°3° above the average, and in 1860 was 42° below ; there- 
fore, the mean temperatures of two consecutive Julys—viz., 1859 and 1860— 
differed no less than 10}° from each other. 

The mean temperature of the dew point for July, 1861, was 53°7°; the mean for 
twenty years is 53°9°; therefore the amount of water in the invisible shape of 
vapour was only 02° less than usual. 

The degree of humidity is noted in column 8; on a scale, supposing the air 
when quite dry to be represented by 0, and quite wet by 100, in the past month, 
was 79. The mean or average is 76; therefore the air was somewhat more 
humid than usual. The humidity in 1861 has been exceeded three times, equalled 
once ; and the air has been drier on sixteen occasions during the past twenty 
years. The greatest degree of humidity was 88 in 1841; and the least 68 in'1849. 

The number of days on which rain fell are noted in column 9. In the month 
just passed it was twenty; in the year 1846 it fell on twenty-three days; in 1841 
on twenty days; in 1852 it fell on four days; in 1859 on seven days; and in 
1857 on nine days; and in 1860 it fell on ten days. 

The amount of rain collected is shown in column 10, In the month just 
passed it was 2°1 inches; the mean for twenty-one years was 2°8 inches ; there- 
fore the fall was 0°7 inch below the average. The heayies. fall was 5°0 inches in 
1855, and the least was 0°7 inch in 1847 ; it was only 0-9 inches in 1856. 

The fall of rain about London being less than the average, is by no means cha- 
racteristic of the rain-fall at other parts of the country. Over the Isle of Wight 
and the south coast of England the fall amounted to 3 inches; and north of lati- 
tude, 52°; andin the midland counties to 4 and 5 inches, rain having fallen on 
every two out of three days during the month, and at times very heavily. Still 
further north, the amount of rain was smaller, and amounted to 2 or 3 inches, 
excepting at places of high elevation. The bad effect of the continued rain in the 
midland counties was seriously felt; but very little grass was cut at the end of 
the month in these districts, but the grain crops looked pretty well everywhere. 


Diagram, showing the marimum, the average, and the minimum temperature of 
the air daily for July, 1861. 
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The accompanying diagram shows at a glance the distribution of temperature 
throughout the month. The connected black line represents the mean tempera- 
ture of each day, from midnight to midnight; the dot above the line shows the 
highest temperature reached by a self-registering maximum thermometer, during 
the day ; and the cross or star below the line, that of the lowest temperature to 
which the readings of a self-registering minimum thermometer fell during the night. 

The average temperature of July is 61°8", and if the wavy line be compared 
with an imaginary line passing about midway between 61° and 62°, across the 
diagram, the departures, day by day, of the temperature will be seen. The 
greatest departure was on the 4th day, namely, 4° too cold; the greatest in excess 
was on the 20th, namely, 1}° too warm ; but generally the daily temperature was 
unusually near to its average value. 

The prevailing direction of the wind was 8.W. 

The characteristics of the month of July were a remarkably low atmospheric 
pressure, frequent rain, thunder-storms at different parts of the country, and warm 
nights. 

The mean temperature of the month of July, in groups of ten years, since 
1771, is as follows :-— 


The mean for the ten years ending 1779 was62°0 | The mean for the ten years ending 1829 was 61°38 














a 1789 — 61°65 a 1839 — 62°3 
” 1799 — 60°9 ” 1849 — 61:2 
es 1309 — 61°3 ” 1859 — 62°5 
poe 1819 — 59°9 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 12TH, 

BLONDIN’S ONLY ASCENT NEXT WEEK, on account of his Engagement in Ire- 

land, at Five o’Clock.—Great Féte of the Railway Benevolent Institution—Band of Cold- 

stream Guards—Military Sports, and Competition in the Rifle Ground— General Sports and 
Games throughout the day. 

Special Excursion Trains, from Aylesbury, on the London and North-Western Railway; 
from Bow and Kew, and intermediate Stations, on North London Railway ; from Portsmouth, 
Petworth, Brighton, and intermediate Stations on South Coast Railway; from Dover, 
Rochester, and intermediate Stations, on London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. Admission, 
One Shilling. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— Monday, August 12, and during 
the week—BACCHUS AND ARIADNE ; after which, at a Quarter to Eivht, the new 
Comedy, MY LORD AND MY LADY, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone, 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c.; with, after the Comedy on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, OF AGE TO MORROW, MARIA-—-Miss Oliver. On Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, after the Comedy, THE BALANCE OF COMFORT—Mrs. Torrington, Miss M. 
Oliver; concluding every evening with a Farce, in which Mr. Compton will appear. 
TEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHIL.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER. 104th, 105th, 106th, 107th, 103th 109th Nights of the 
Great Sensation Drama of THE DEAD HEART. Continued success of THE PRETTY 
HORSEBREAKERS. On Monday, and during the Week, THE DEAD HEART—Meessrs. B. 
Webster, D. Fisher, J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, Billington, Stuart, Romer, C. J. Smith; Miss 
Woolgar, Miss K. Kelly, and Miss Laidlaw. To conclude with THE PRETTY HORSE- 
BREAKERS—Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, E. Thorne; Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford, 


Commence at Seven. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 7 
R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH MR. JOHN PARRY, 
: will give their entirely new and ORIGINAL EN PERTAIN MENT, "Os R CARD 
BASKET,” and the “TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EV ENING (except Saturday) 
at 8: THURSDAY awnp SATURDAY AFTERNOONS at 4, at the KOYAL GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 18., 2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall 
Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, in a lvance, and at Messrs Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 
201, Regent-street. Mr. GERMAN REED will give his Musical Recital, entitled ‘A DAY 
WITH THE HOUNDS.” Mrs. GERMAN REED will sing her new and original Song, “I 
NEVER DOES NOTHING AT ALL.” Mr. JOHN PARRY will sing his new and original 
Song, entitled ““ PATER-FAMILIAS; or, Al KREAT FOR THE JUVENILES,” with Pictorial 
Illustrations. 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 11th September, 1961. 
Reception Room, the Portico, Manchester. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 

The objects of the Association are: -‘‘'To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; to 

romote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in dif- 
erent parts of the British Empire with one another and with 
foreign philusophers ; to obtain a more general attention to the 
objects of science, and aremoval of disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress.” 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Wednesday, 4th September.—-OPENING MEETING and 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, at eight p.m., in the Free-trade 
Hall. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS daily, as usual, from the 5th to 
the 10th inclusive. 

Wednesday, 11th September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
MEETING, in the Free-trade Hall. 

Thursday, 5th September.—SOIREE (Microscopes) in the 
Free-trade Hall. 

Friday, 6th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 

Saturday, 7th September.—SOIREE (Telegraphs), in the 
Free-trade Hall. 

Monday, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 

Tuesday, 1%h September.SOIREE (Field Naturalists’ 
Society), in the Free-trade Hall. 





On Thursday, 12th September.—Im portant EXCURSIONS, 





Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their 
choice of being proposed as life members, paying £10 as a 
composition, or annual subscribers, paying an admission fee of 
£1, and (additional) £1 annually, or associates for the meeting, 

aying £1. 
' Ladies may become members on the same terms as gentle- 
men; or ladies’ tickets (transferable to ladies only) may be 
obtained in the Reception Room, by members, on payment of 
£1. 

Life members receive gratuitously the reports of the Asso- 
ciation which may be published after the date of payment. 

Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the report of the 
Association for the year of their subscription, and for every 
following year of subscription without intermission. Associates 
for the meeting are entitled to the report of the meeting at 
two-thirds of the publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the meeting, it is 
desirable that application for tickets should be made as early 
as a 

‘orms of proposal will be supplied in the Reception-room 
during the meeting ; or the names of candidates for admission 
may be transmitted to the Local Secretaries. 

As the funds which the Association has to expend for its 
scientific objects consist only of the payments made by its 
members and associates, it is eg y desirable that every 
opportunity should be taken of increasing their namber. ) 

‘ompositions and subscriptions of new members or asso- 
ciates will be received by the Local Secretaries until the com- 
mencement of the meeting ; afterwards, as well as the subscrip- 
tions and arrears of former members, by the Local Treasurer. 

For information respecting the local arrangements, applica- 
tion may be made by letter addressed to any of the Socal 
Secretaries for the meeting, at the ‘‘ Portico, Manchester.” 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
ALFRED NEILD, 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 
H. E. ROSCOE, 


Local Secretaries 
for the Meeting. 


aha ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


MANCHESTER MEETING, 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
Portico, August, 1961, 


Gentlemen proposing to send specimens or apparatus for ex- 
hibition during the meeting, will please to address their contri- 
butions as follows 

Zoological Specimens, to Dr. Aleock, Museum, Peter-street, 
Manchester. 

Botanical Specimens, to Leo H. Grindon, Esq., Museum, 
Peter-street, Manchester. 

Geological Specimens, to Rev. G,. Perkins, Museum, Peter- 
street, Manchester. 

Chemical Products, to Dr. Roscoe, Owens College, Man- 
chester. 

The above may be forwarded at once ; the earlier the better. 

Microscopes, to G. Mosley, Esq., Free-trade Hall, Man- 
chester. These are to arrive on Tuesday, the 3rd, and Wed- 
nesday, the 4th, of September. 

The owners of private microscopes are expected to see to 
the delivery, unpacking, arranging, and removal themselves. 

Philosophical Apparatus, to British Association, care of John 
Pender, Bsa , Mount-street, Manchester. These are to arrive 
on Monday, the 2nd, and Tuesday, the 3rd of September. 

Mechanical Models, to John Robinson, Esq., care of John 
Pender, Eesq., Mount-street, Manchester. 

All contributions must be announced in letters addressed to 
the gentlemen named, at the British Association, Portico, 
Manchester. All contributions will be carefully unpacked by 
skilled persons, and afterwards repacked. Carriage must be 
—- on all except solicited contributions. 

anufacturers exhibiting their own apparatus are expected 
themselves to provide for the unpacking and arrangement 
(within the limits at the disposal of the Local Committee), and 
to attend for the purpose at the Free-trade Hall, on Tuee lav 
the 3rd, and Wednesday, the 4th; on the latter day before 
three p.m. All this ——— must be removed by the ex- 
hibitors on Thursday, the 12th of September, . 








The Local Committee intend to exhibit during soirées oyly 
on tables, in the Free-trade Hall. The arrangements for 
special soirées (see general advertisement) will not interfere 
with the tables appropriated for general purposes, which will 
remain during the week of the meeting. 

The Articles in the Free-trade Hail! will be insured against 
risk by fire by the Local Committee, who will provide a general 
police supervision in the Hall. 

Cabinet Specimens which are accepted for exhibition will be 
shown in locked glass cases, which, if desired, may be placed in 
charge of the exhibitors. . 

Inquiries to he addressed to the gentlemen named; or to the 
uadersigned at the Portico. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

ALFRED NEILD, Loca Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, ¢ for the Meeting. 
ff. E. ROSCOE, J 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4TH To lltH Serreuper, 1861. 
RAILWAY PASSES. . 
Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August, 1861. 
The Executive Committee have arranged with the under- 
mentioned Railway and Steam Packet Companies to issue to 
gentlemen and ladies attending the meeting in September, as 
members or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket 
to Manchester and back for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th 
of September. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 
Great Northern Railway Company. 
North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Midland Railway Company. 
Caledonian Railway Company. 
Great Western Railway Company. 
City of Dublin Steam-packet Company (vid Holyhead). 
North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company (to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpool). 
Glasgow and Liverpool] Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 
Application for these passes must be made (the sooner the 
better), to Local Secretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, 
stating the names of those who will use them, and if any are 
not yet members or associates, their full names and addresses, 


and the particular class of membership desired. 


| 





The pass cards will have to be exchanged at the Railway or 
Packet-office for the Company’s special ticket. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
ALFRED NEILD, 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 
H. E. ROSCOE, 
See other Advertisements. 


| Local Secretaries 
J for the Meeting. 








M ILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL. 

At a Meeting at Fendall’s Hotel, on the 19th of July, in 
pursuance of Resolutions moved and seconded by Sir J. V. 
Shelley, M.P., Sir Charles Douglas, M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., 
Mr. J. White, M.P., and Mr. W. N. Ashurst, it was deter- 
mined to invite a PUBLIC COLLECTION towards a FUND 
for a TESTIMONIAL to the Right Honourable T. MILNER 
GIBSON, to commemorate the Final Abolition of all Taxes on 
Literature and the Press. 

Chairman of the Committee, Mr. William Ewart, M.P.; 
Treasurer, Mr, Robert Chambers; Secretary, Mr. John 
Francis. 

Arrangements are in progress for the formation of Local 
Committees in Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Ashton-under-Lyne, &c. 

Subscriptions, limited to £1, can be sent to Messrs. Drum- 
mond & Co., Charing-cross, or to the Treasurer, Robert 
Chambers, Esq., 47, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; or paid 
to the Collector, Mr. Thomas Sanderson. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 


ag See LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Dreectors. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 

Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 

I einech bhninehcacebiisves canivpisesssensacornensdiciioss £500,000 
NE DI sonia suacs nidsides vbecaatasieanarcoeten £110,000 
INI. Sais 1, cu's Voatibiapoaeuadtaseikaoeiiacaans £40,000 

To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return cf four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are n.ade beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to py for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, su as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuaries Berewick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sercrat Norics.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1361, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
a the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Amount payable 
Sum Insured. up to Dee. 1854, 








Bonuses added. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1.000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mal), ; 

By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices : 29, Lombard-street, London ; and 
Royal Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 
Branch Offices: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds 
Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. . 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR Iseo, 


** The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention, and elicited the me ised com. 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies. . 

*¢ Fire Premiums for 1860 equal the Total Fire Premiums for 
the Seven Years 1945 to 1851. R 

‘* Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the Entire Life Premiums 
for the Eight Years ending 1852. 

** Purchase of Annuities in 1860 largely exceeds the similar 
receipts for the first Ten Years, 1845 to 1854. 

* This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business, 


FIRE BRANCH. 

‘* The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com. 
panies of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had 
advanced to the sum of £228,314. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount 
of Fire Premiums has arrived at a sum of £262,977. 19s. 11d., 
showing an increase of £34,663. 12s. 8d., exceeding the large 
advance of the preceding year, so that in two years the Fire 
Revenue of the Company es been enhanced by the enormous 
sum of £66,829. 17s. 5d. 

‘* The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to 
Government for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the 
business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. The Proprietors will be 

atified to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal 
in the last year is more than double that of any other Company, 
either London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Com. 
panies even approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this 
Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of the 
entire increase of the whole of the Metropolitan Offices com- 
bined, whilst of the Provincial Offices it forms upwards of 30 
per cent. of the total advance of the other 28 offices established 
out of London. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

‘* The Reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
aivance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A 
similar result is shown in the year 1360, the Premiums on New 
Policies, after deducting Guarantees, being £15,079. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase in that item of £1,993. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859. 

‘* But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 

‘* It was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 
that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 
last year, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department, under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. ; ' 

“It is conjectured, from the extensive notices of this 
Pamphlet and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as in other parts of the world. Indeed, a 
most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is the case 
is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on New Policies in 
the six months to the 3rd June of the present year, is actually 
50 per cent. in excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding 
months of the year 1860, although the latter amount in itself 
exceeded the Sum Assured in any like previous period of time. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the headof 
all the Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and 
the anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the 
details of the Life Business then to be published would form 
an epoch of the Establishment, will have .a speedy and very 
happy realization.” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years. 

Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to 
increase the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed £300,000. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 





Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Hss? 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


wd 





CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by ® 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at deat 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 

No Extra Premrcm For VOLUNTEERS. 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensatio® 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (la 
3, Old Broad-street.) 

Annual Income £40,000. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Coruhill, E.C., January, 1561. 
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LIZA CHRISTINA COMMERELIL, 


Deceased.— Pursuant to the Provisions of an Act of 
Parliament of the 22nd and 23rd Vict., cap. 35, intituled “An 
act to further amend the Law of Pro erty, and to relieve 
Trustees,” NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that all Creditors 
and other Persons having any CLAIMS or DEMANDS against 
or upon the Estate of ELIZA CHRISTINA COMMERELL, 
formerly of No. 5, Lower Berkeley-street, Manchester-square, 
and afterwards of No. 9, Chapel-place, Cavendish-square, and 
late of No. 15, Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, in the 
County of Middlesex, Spinster (who died on the 23rd day of 
November, 1860, and Probate was granted on 22nd day of 
January, 1861, unto the undersigned Robert Robson Sadler, 
one of the Executors, and on the third 7, of June, 1861, 
Probate was also granted unto John Edmond Commerell, Esq., 
the other executor), are requested to send in particulars of 
their Debts and Claims to the said Robert Robson Sadler, of 
28, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, Solicitor, the 
acting Executor, on or before the 10th day of September, 
1361, at the expiration of which time the Executors will pro- 
ceed to administer the Estate and distribute the Assets of the 
said deceased among the parties entitled thereto, having regard 
to the claims and demands only of which the executors shall 
then have had notice, and such executors will not be liable for 
the assets so distributed,to any person of whose claim such 
executors shall not have had notice at the time of such distri- 
bution. 

Dated this 8th day of August, 1861. 
R. R. SADLER, 28, Golden-square, 
London, Solicitor and Acting 
Executor, 








G REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. — 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 
One Calendar Month, are issued from KING’S-CROSS 

STATION, as under :— 
Fares for the Double Journey. 


Closed 


lst Class. 2nd Class, Carriages 

s. d. a. €, 

To Edinburgh and back............ i peer 7) Bis 4) 0 

To Glasgow and back..... iudessasts i. 7 Fee GS @ miss 42 0 

To Stirling and back .............0 i: i em Ww Ou. DO 

To Dunkeld or Perth and back. 120 0...... Oe © scises 44 0 
To Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, 

Montrose, Arbroath, or> 120 0......90 0.....46 0 


Aberdeen and back............ 
To Scarborough, Whitby, Red- 
} 51 0 35 


ear, Filey, Bridlington, or > 51 0...... 0 
Withernsea and back......... 
To Harrogate and back........ a a ree 32 6 
To Isle of Man and back ......... 70 0O...... 50 0 


Passengers wishing to stay longer than one calendar month 
at Scarborough, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, Withern- 
sea, or Harrogate, can do so on payment of a small additional 
per-centage. 

For further particulars, see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, and all the Receiving Offices in London, 
and at the Stations in the Country. 

SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


London, King’s-cross Station, June 24th, 1861, 


AMILY TICKETS TO THE SEA-SIDE 

by SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, from WATERLOO. 
BRIDGE STATION to RYDE, Cowes, Isle of Wight, Ports- 
mouth, Gosport, Southampton, Lymington, Weymouth, Poole 
(for Bournemouth or Swanage), Wareham (for Swanage), 
Jersey and Guernsey, Exeter, Exmouth, Bideford or Barn- 
staple (for Iifracombe), Honiton (for Sidmouth), Colyton (for 
Seaton), Axminster (for Lyme Regis, Charmouth, and Ax- 
mouth), available for one month, or for longer periods.—See 
South-Western Time Tables for July, or a Handbill will be 
sent on application to the Traffic Manager, Waterloo-bridge 
Station. 


ERSEY and GUERNSEY vid SOUTHAMP- 
e TON, from WATERLOO BRIDGE STATION, Addi- 
tional Service on and after 30th July. The Royal Mail Packets 
will leave Southampton on the arrival of the 8.30 p.m. mail 
train from Waterloo Bridge Station, Daily (Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted). Passengers may go by any previous train. 
The packets return from Jersey every Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, at 7 a.m., calling at Guernsey 
about 8.30 a.m., and passengers arrive in London the same 
evening. Fares throughout, 31s. or 21s. Return Tickets, 
available for one month, 45s. or 35s. The Steamer Aftclanta, 
with passengers and goods, leaves Southampton for Jersey 
every Monday and Saturday at 6 p.m. (Train for London at 
3 p.m.), returning from Jersey every Tuesday and Friday. 
Fares, by Atalanta, 21s., 16s., or 1ls. Return Tickets for one 
month, 33s. or 26s. Passengers can book from Reading, 
Basingstoke, Salisbury, Yeovil, or Exeter, to Guernsey and 
Jersey; also from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
the principal stations on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way to Guernsey and Jersey. 


AMILY TICKETS TO HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more 
Persons, available for one month, or for extended periods, 
from Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, 
at reduced Fares, are NOW ISSUED by the BRIGHTON 
and SOUTH COAST LINE, on application at the Booking- 
offices, at the above Stations, or at 43, Regent-circus, Picca- 
dilly.—Fares there and back, by all trains—to Hastings or 
St. Leonards: 25s. First Class, 20s. Second. To Eastbourne : 
First Class, 20s., Second Class, 14s. 














FAMILY TICKETS TO THE WATERING 
PLACES on the SOUTH COAST are NOW ISSUED 
the LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY, to Families of four Persons and upwards for one 
month, or extended periods. This arrangement comprises 
Brighton, Portsmouth, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Worthing, Bognor, 
&e -See Time Tables. For Hastings, St. Leonards, and East- 
Sourne, see separate Advertisement.—Tickets and full parti- 
culars can be obtained at the Victoria, London Bridge, and 
Norw od Junction Stations; or at the Company’s Offices, 43, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 


ATURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE SEA- 

J SIDE.— RETURN TICKETS every SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON at cheap fares by the BRIGHTON RAIL- 
W AY, from Victoria and London Bridge to BRIGHTON, 
I astings, Portsmouth, Worthing, Eastbourne, Havant, &c. 
-ee Time Tables. 


JARIS in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 

vid Dieppe, by the new DAILY TIDAL SERVICE, 

with Special Express Tidal Trains, both on the English and 

French Railways: 20s. Second Class, 28s. First Class. Return 
Tickets issued. Two depariures daily (except Sundays). 

For hours of departure from London Bridge and Victoria, see 


: on 
the “Times” daily, 





by 











XCURSION TO PARIS 

_4 (witha stay of three days and a half), by the SOUTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY;; the short Sea Route (in connection 
with the Northern of France Line) on the occasion of the 
EMPEROR'S GRAND FETES AT PARIS, on the 1l5th 
AUGUST, 1861; also, the FRENCH NATIONAL RIFLE 
CONTEST, at Vincennes. 

Excursion Tickets will be issued at the following Fares, 

There and Back :— 

Third Class (cov. Carriages) 25s. | Second Class, 30s. 


Leaving London Bridge on MONDAY, the 12th, at 8.55 p.m., 
and returning on FRIDAY, the 16th, at 10.0 p.m; on TUES- 
DAY, the 13th August, at 8.55 p.m., and returning on 
SATURDAY, the 17th, at 10.0 p.m. The Tickets issued on 
the MONDAY will only be available to Return on the 
FRIDAY, and those issued on the TUESDAY to Return on 
the SATURDAY. 

For all particulars see Handbills. 
C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


A © 8.9.05 2 BOOKS, &c, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. ; 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great pce § 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GQLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

EWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d, 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 


@ ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 











HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS 

IN THE KINGDOM IS WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. 

He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show 

of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with “yp 9 

priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 

steads, from lls. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 

joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 

15s. 6d. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
in great variety, from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20, 


EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE ONLY. 

—The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS 

in the world (including all the recent novelties, many of which 

are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, 
from 30s. to £6. 


APIER MACHE & IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 
New Oval Papier-Maché Trays, per 





WE OE Sis cova disusstasccassdiannacics from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas, 
OPE RIN GDN bac css vsnencecconssocseses from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas, 
Convex shape ditto ...,.....00.....000 from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic waiters, = and bread baskets, equally 

ow, 


ILLIAM §. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasiisuzep A.D, 1700. 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers, 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 28s. lls. 
Medium ,, oe sheen 23s. 188, 7s. 6d. 
Good 99 “ae ser 16s. 12s, 5s. 6d, 
DEANE’ S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table, Dessert, Tea, 








Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 308, 18s, 
Forks 9 a avieas 388. 29s, -- 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 24s. 4s. 6d, 


Forks - irre 31s. 238. — 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffeo Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, X&c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18z., 
30s., 408., 638., 788. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEANE’ S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63@, Ste. 

DEAN F’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s, 

DEAN £’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Lustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANFE’S—Tin, Japan, and [ron Goods, 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 











ENSON’S WATCHES.— 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas, 


Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s [llustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 


India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 


33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 


" HE BLESSINGS OF PEACE” 


are to be found in the increased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 


whereby the finest descriptions are brought within the reach of 
all. ‘Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 28. Good 
Family Tea, 3s.to 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 3s. 5d, 
Finest kinds from 4s. Offices, 9, Great St. Helen's Church. 
yard, Bishopsgate. 





ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
Fmt be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
ash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure, 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
SES See a 11, Waterloo-place, 





’ . . 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 


Superior Claret .........0++ 36s. 42s. 48s. 608.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ............0000ceeeee0s 248. 308. 45 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

BROT ciccisntasncdecasvsinsncoansosies 368.428. 48s. 4, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608, 4, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 603. to 120s. —g, 
Gparklng’ GiUtO ..ccrccovccccccsececceee 60s. 663.783. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlera, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








epee ly SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 

A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also poouliarty 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at 1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at 10d., Is. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per quarter-pint, 
half-pint, and pint ; foreign pineapple and sonlberry, at Is. 6d., 
28. 6A, and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk. 
atreet, 





Pro CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at ls. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley’s Albatum” is on the box. 
91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
(Three doors Weat of the British Museum.) 


A & F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 

SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices ls and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets, 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

The Best Remedy for Diminishing Nervous Excitement, Allay- 
ing Pain, Procuring Tranquillity and Repose, especially 
efficacious in Diarrhcea, Cheleva, Dysentery, Cholic, Fever, 


&e. 
YHE CELEBRATED SEDATIVE AND 
ANTISPASMODIC, introduced to the use of the Medi- 
cal Profession and the Public, with extraordinary success, by 
Captain Jeremie, H.M. Army, and Opium Department, 
Sengal. Prepared only by 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
Cheniists to the Queen and Her Maje ity’a A rmy. 
Opinions and official Reports of Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons, Officers of the Army, Professors of Chemistry and 
Medicine, Merchants, and Families, accompany each Bottle. 
N.B.—A Novel and linportant Feature to distinguish the 
Genuine from Fictitious Preparations consists in the use of 
Patent Safety Bottles, with an ingenious contrivance, which 
checks the flow, and prevents an overdose being accidentally 
taken. 
143, NEW BOND-STREET; 29, CHAPEL-STREET, 
LELGRAVE-SQUARE; 220, REGENT-STEREET, 
LONDON, 
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INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
FAston’s PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by HM. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
orporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
ci Steam Packet Companies ot London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &e., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufactarers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

“Mr. Faston has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

“* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860, 


“* The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 





Dp" BARRY'’S HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Warzer.—1 Ib. 28. 9d.; 2 lb. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.: 12 lb. 22s.; 241b. free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London ; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 

ualities are much increased. uring hot seasons, ced in hot 
climates, the rEGviAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
ntmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 








OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 0d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


+ ee BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach,” 

Norton's Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Pitts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 




















SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Srrn HENRY MARSH, Baarr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oi to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—*' Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration o° the Pale Oil.” 

Da. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—*‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

De. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sare- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘“‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 

yvand, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
aestveved” 





| 


ee, 


SU Sro’s 


TWO-GUINEA 


MICROSCOPE, 





Tus Microscope is mounted on a firm bronzed iron stand, having double supports, with double axis 


joints, allowing any angle of inclination convenient to the observer; brass body and fittings, an «q 
ghenian”’ eye-piece, and }-inch triplet object-glass, giving a magnifying power of 40,000, 10,000 


uy. 
» and 


2,500 ; rack motion for accurate focussing, reflecting mirror, and object-holder. 
In handsome Mahogany Cabinet, with drawer, brass handle, lock and key, forceps, dissecting-needlos, 


glass slides, test object, &c., £2. 2s. 


The same instrument with }-inch triplet, giving higher power, and animalcule cage, £2. 12s. 6d. 
No Microscope of equal quality and workmanship has ever been offered at anything like the aboye 
figure, which is now quoted with the confident expectation of a large demand. 





ASTRONOMICAL GLOBES, 


HAVING THE POSITION OF THE STARS ACCURATELY 
LAID DOWN. 

Stained Mahogany 

Diameter. Wood Frames. Frames. 
£. 8. Ge ; a a § 

BB-imch — .ceoss each 215 O ...... 8 5 O 
ss espien ae We asians 200 
= ar a ee meee 111 6 
eos... exnans a » S35 
re —  essese 10 0 
Beat -« =seneen oe | hil 016 O 
ae —_  ededes 010 6 





EQUATORIAL 
TELESCOPE-STANDS. 


At the suggestion of numerous correspondents, | 
beg to announce that I am now engaged in the pro. 
duction of an Equatorial stand that shall be at once 
serviceable and moderate in price. 

Farther particulars will be shortly announced jp 


the columns of this journal. 





JOSIAH T. SLUGG, 214, Stretford-road, Manchester. 








Dr. pz Joren’s Liant-Brown Cop Lrvse Orr is sold 


in LIwrzriut Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. %d.; 


only 
' capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 


Quarts, 9s. ; 


ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by | 


respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavriox,—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


| 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 


CROOK E 9S’ 


7sP EO TR O38 0 'O PP :€. 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 


With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successfu] 
researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 
Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. 

Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 


£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. 


metals at the same time, £1. 


Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 





CROOKES’ 


POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 


FOR TOURISTS. 
SPENCER BROWNING AND CO. PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4} inches by 2}, 14 inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 


Price, £3 10s. 


With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 


Either instrument forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 


SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES, E.C. 
Established 100 years. 





BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFF’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,’ May 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 
Wee. -haddy 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





TO GENTLEMEN. 





Excellent Garments of Newest and Best Style, at a Most Reasonable Price. 





W. 


Co Oo Ff 2 


& uo ©,, 


“ TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 


———<4, 





OURISTS and TRAVELLERS, and others | 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most | 
refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and 
immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the skin. It eradicates erup- 
tions, freckles, tan, and discolourations, and produces a healthy 
purity and delicacy of Tt 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* ASK FOR ‘“‘ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single :— of J. TENNANT, 

r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 








N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE 
1 250, OXFORD STREET. 


SELLING OFF. 


In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal ' 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection *” 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease > 
_— STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance {* 
cash. a 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, nest 
Hyde-park. 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Grascow & LoxDo®. 
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FAMILY 


MESSRS. JAY res 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


MOURNING. 


otfully announce that GRBAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


he Stack of Family Mourning is the largest in 


uro Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at # moment's notice, The most Reasonable 


prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S ‘ 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Cravpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations cf his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. 


Although the im- 


perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 


examine attentively the photograph. 


To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 


the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back, 


107, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors rrom ViGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





O TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 


personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Luian & Co.), 
47, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





NEW MUSIC. 
ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, 


composed by Francesco Brerarr, and sung by Sims 
Reeves with immense success at the Composer's Concert at St. 
James’s Hall. Price 2s. 6d. 


Appison, Houturer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


HERE IS A SONG PVE HEARD THEE 


SING. New Song. By Jonn Barnett. Words by 
W.H. Bettamy. Price 2s. 


Apptison, Hortrer, and Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 


HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 


Composed by J. L. Harton, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. SantTiLEY. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 


Appisoyn, Hoxtirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 








OBERT COCKS & CO’S LIST OF NEW 
MUSIC, 


( H! YE TEARS, song, words by Dr. 
_ MACKAY, music by FRANZ ABT, 2s, A delightful 
combination of talent, 


J ATHLEEN AROON, song, by FRANZ 


ABT. 2s. An exquisite companion to his popular 
song, ‘‘ When the Swallows.” 


\ ORT’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE 
pi VIOLIN. Price 1s. 6d. 


ORTS 100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
_ including the Young Recruit, the Colleen Bawn Quad- 
rilles, &e, 1s.6d. ‘The tunes are well selected, and include 
— new and highly approved copyright melodies.” —Brighton 
imes, 

HE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF PIANO 
Piz TUTORS. MHamilton’s Modern Instructions for the 
We avlorte, fingered by Czerny, with Airs and Preludes by 
4, cent Wallace, Brinley Richards, Alphonse Ledac, &c. 
SOth am, newly revised. 70 folio pages, extra-sized 


Y > o 
plates, 








London: Rongrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W.; and of all Musicsellers. 











C. E. FRANCATELLI. 
Just ready, in small 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s., 
HE COOK’S GUIDE and HOUSEKEEPER 
and BUTLER’S ASSISTANT : a Practical Treatise on 
1 and Foreign Cookery in all its Branches, and also 
structions for Pickling and Preserving Vegetables, Fruit, 
ame, &c.: the Curing of Hams and Bacon ; the Art of Con- 
) wonary and Ice-making, and the Arrangement of Desserts. 
“y CHartes Erwe Francatetii, Author of ‘The Modern 

Cook.”’ 
Rickarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 


Eng isl 
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HE 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW, Sixpence Weekly, 
spectuses now ready. 
London: 248, Strand, W.C. 


HE BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY. 

**WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD.” Part IV. for 
August contains :—The Nshiego-Mbouvé—Biographical Notice 
of M. du Chaillu—The Rhinoceros, Structure, Habitat, how he 
is hunted—Memoir of Andersson, of Lake Ngami celebrity— 
The Tiger, Structure and Habitat, and how he is hunted. 
Twenty-three Illustrations. Also, Map of the Habitats of 
Wild Animals in South America, and a beautifully coloured 
frontispiece of The Buffalo—a Miraculous Escape. 


London: 8. O, Brgton, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 


Pro- 








NOW READY. 
BEztO N’S LLM NATED FAMILY 
Part I. post-free for twenty-four stamps. 


London: 8S. O. Bgezton, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 








A NEW HUMOROUS SPORTING NOVEL. 
a TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS. 


By Tuomas JEANS, 
With Eight Illustrations. Fancy cover, 2s, 6d. 

‘*‘ Mr. Jeans’ object is not to deter his readers from what 
may give them a present stock of vigorous health, and a lasting 
reserve of pleasant recollections, but to warn them against the 
poetical licence of advertisements, and to bid them beware of 
the rapacity and roguery tainting the traffic in Scotch moors.’”’ 
— Bell's Life. 

London: RovtiepGr, Warne, & Rovriepas. 








New ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 320, 5s. cloth, 


OMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: AND 
A GARLAND FOR THB YEAR. A Book for House 
and Home. 
By Joun Tuosps, F.S.A., Author of “ Curiosities of 
London,” &c. 

Contents :-—The Year; its Memorable Days and Pictu- 
resque Events—Pall Mall ; the Game and Street—Recollections 
of Brambletye House—Whitebait—Domestic Arts and Cus- 
toms—Glories of a Garden—Early Gardeners and Writers on 
Gardening—A Day at Hatfield—Celebrated Gardens—Curiosi- 
ties of Bees—Prompt Remedies and Small Services, &c, 

Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-coart. 











Now Ready, in Four Vols. Demy 8vo., price £2. 2s. cloth, 


HE LIFE OF MAHOMET. With Intro- 


ductory Chapters on the Original Sources for the 
Biography of Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite History of 
Arabia. 
By WituuM Morr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 
Vols. ILI. and IV. may be had separately, price 21s. cloth, 
Surrn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 








} 


QUEEN, A NEW ILLUSTRATED | 





MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 


a 


The following are now Ready. 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL-TALK, in English, 


French, Italian, and German. 18mo. 3s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, from Switzerland 
to Holland, The Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, 
Rifel, Moselle, &c. By K. Bazpexer. Map and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Holland, 
ae ans and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. 
‘ost 8vo. , 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH GERMANY. The 


Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and 
the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. The Alps of 


Savoy and Piedmont. A New and thoroughly Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s, 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normandy, Brittany, 


the French Alps, Dauphine, Provence, and the Pyrenees. 
New and Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Andalusia, Grenada, 


Madrid, &c. With a Supplement of Inns and Railways, 
1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post S8vo. 30s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisbon, &c. Map. 


Post 8yvo. 9s, 
HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, 


Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY. Lucca, 


Tuscany, Florence, the Marches, and the Patrimony of St. 
Peter. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK-—-ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two Sicilies, 
Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. 
Maps. Post svo. 10s. 


HAN DBOOK—GREECE. 


Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT. The Nile, Alexandria, 


Cairo, and Thebes. Map. Post 8vo. 15s, 


HANDBOOK —SYRIA, PALESTINE. 


Edom, Syrian Desert, &c. Maps, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK— INDIA. 


Map. 2vols, PostSvo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY and 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Maps. Post8vo. 1lés, 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Finland, &c. Maps. Post Svo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY, 
This Day, 8vo., 


CEPTICISM; A RETROGRESSIVE 

MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY; 

as contrasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) 

and Protestant, stable and progressive. Two letters on points 

of present interest, addressed to the Rev. W. B. Bryan, M.A., 

Rector of Rodington, &c., and the Hon. Colin Lindsay, By 
Lord LINDSAY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


The Ionian Islands, 
Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


Sinai, 
24s. 


Jombay and Madras. 











Just Published, Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


ECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY.— 


_4 On Fish; on Birds; on Quadrupeds; on Insects ; on 
the Love of Animals; on the influence of Anjmal Life on 
Lime; on Insects and Marine Animals; on Reptiles, &c. By 
Epwarp Jessk, Esq. 

‘* An admirable country and sea-side book for the young.” 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 





DR. NEIL ARNOTT aa! «acme AND CIVILIZA- 


ON, 
Just published, in 8vo., price 68. 6d. cloth, 
SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 


from the Savage State to the Highest Civilization yet 
attained : A Progress as little perceived by the multitude in 
any age, as isthe slow growing of a tree by the children who 
play under its shade—but which is leading to a new condition 
of mankind on Earth. 
By New Axgyott, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c., Physician 

Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: Lonaman, Green, & Co., Paternoster-row. 











NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


R. M‘'CULLOCH’S READING BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Tea thers 

to the New Editions of these Works, in the belie! that, after 


the thorough revision to which they have just been subjected 
by the Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted 
to the present advanced state of Education. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
Edinburgh: Otiver & ote | } era 


Siurxry, Mar- 


SHALL, 





ae - 


This Day is published, in 5vo., with Original Photograph 


of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta, price 10s. 6d., 
N the TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
through ITALY and SICILY. 
By ALGernon Stpney Bicxwet. 
George Manwarine, 8, 
Strand, 


London: King William-street, 
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CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


eit 














TOWN. NAME OF HOTEL. DESCRIPTION. TOWN. NAME OF HOTEL. DESCRIPTION. 
— tS 
Grand Monarche........ .-+- A superior first-class hotel for Hotel Prince Charles........ et equal to any in 
-CH: TTT families and gentlemen. . 
a teas Naellens ......+.+- .-. First class, and well situated. HEIDELBERG ............4 Hotel de Hollande.......... a ran mo pg for familie, 
ntlemen. 
AMIENS eee ee ee eee eeeeee France and d’ Angleterre .... 7 ——— excellent Hotel Adler, or NA... donee Most comfortable and reasona}), 
0 e ° 
, " q Hotel de Hesse........+--+++ A most comfortable fami) 
AMSTERDAM .....-s0-+++: - Brack's Doclen Hotel ..... . One of the best in Holland. | HOMBURG (HESSE)...... { Hotel Imperial.......-. .+se+ First-class, for nobility a gene 
Hotel St. Antoine ......... E a gentle- | INTERLACHEN .......... Hoteldu Belvedere........+. Well situated, and affording ex. 
ANTWERP ....+++ -+++++++) Barber's Ship Hotel ........ Second class; ®@ comfortable | tensive accommodation, 
English house. | LAUSANNE....seccsseesess Hotel GiDDOM ....seeeeeeees One of the best in Switzerlan) 
cceccccosocccs OMS VF well conducted at || LEGHORN............+... Hotel Victoria..........+-++ First-class; commanding 
. sence Baden. views of the Mediterranes,” 
BADEN-BADEN  ....+++*++ 4 rote] de Hollande.....- eee» Exceedingly good in every re- | LEIPSIC .......seeeeeesees Hotel de Prologne.......... A large house, comfortably a4 
spect. elegantly furnished. 
Hotel des Trois Rois........ For families and gentlemen. 
BALE ..essccess ener eeeeeee Hotel de ln Tete d’Or a cae Most pleasantly situated. LIEGE eee eee eeeeeeeeee Hotel de Suede eeeereeereee Decervelly penerany See 
St. Petersburgh ...... Affords superior accommodation. 
BERLIN eeeeeere reer rerrre = near a hon arma a Cantbal boned. LILLE eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee Hotel de l’Europe ee eeeeeeee The best in the town. 
Bernerhof.........++++ ..-. A new hotel for families and Hotel de Balance,.......+++. 4 geet es, See 
gentlemen. . : : - 
BERNE....+ee0-+++0+000** 9 protel du Faucon .....-+-+» An excellent well- conducted LUCERNE ....++++eee0e+++ Hotel Schweizerhof ........ Excellent ; commanding magni. 
house. cent views of the lake ay 
: mountains. 
BIARRITZ ...++++-++++ee¢ Des Ambassadeurs.......... Very good. Grand Hotel de Lyon........ First-class; one of the largey 
BONN ....+- dévsscens «sees The Golden Star..........-. One of the first class. SUNIAID << cinersessnavacase eit nie PR ce ty ‘ poh ter 
; tue .... For families and gentlemen. 9 nlite Casas Oo e l’Univers.......... For families and gentlemen, 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.... ope Bakes end eee *** ee qharees modeuehe. re Hotel de l'Europe ...,....-.. An old established good house 
BREMEN eeceeeeeee Hotel de l'Europe .........- Good in every respect. MADRID ...cesccscceseces - Hotel Peninsulares.......... Agood house. 
whucis oe ual atid seeee Very good snd reasonable. MALTA, ISLAND OF ...... Morrell’s Hotel ...........+ For families and gentlemen, 
Hotel d’Angleterre........ -. Clean and comfortable. Hotel du Louvre.....+.++++. 5 or me an ably conducts 
BRUNSWICK ....++++++++++@ Hotel de I’Europe Place This is a good English hotel for || MARSEILLES..........++-- nog ambassadeurs........«+ Highly respectable and comfort 
Royale ..cecccececeses ++» families and gentlemen, which able. 


cannot be too highly, recom- 
mended for its superior ac- 
commodation, excellent table- 

d’hote, and the great attention 
paid to visitors. 


Hotel de Saxe.......+...+e-- Good and moderate. 


BRUSSELS ...+.+++++++++*+*4 Horton’s Prince of Wales’s Barclay, Perkins, & Co.’s stout 
TAVOTE cccccccccisccccccs and ales, East-India pale ale, 
&c., on draught, chops and 

steaks at all hours. 


Dessein’s Hotel ............ First class for families and gentle- 
CALAIS Tre eeeeeee se eee ee P men. 7” 
The Station Hotel .......... Conveniently situated and com- 
fortable. 
Hotel Disch ....+..++e++++-. A superior hotel for families and 
2 gentlemen. 
COLOGNE ...... sereeveces Hotel Royal....... pensesean A well-situated and excellent 
hotel. 
ee Vue, at Deutz ........ First-class capital hotel. 
Hotel Du Géant............ An old established favourite ho- 
N eeeteeeeererereee tel. . 
saat os daa Hotel de Belle Vue ........ A good house, overlooking the 
Rhine. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ...... Hotel de "Europe .......... A superior well-managed esta- 
blishment. 
COPENHAGEN.,....+++++++ Hotel Phoenix ............+. A comfortable good house. 
Hotel Royal.........++++s.. First-class, having fine view of 
DIEPPE wecssesesess eeeees * the sea. 
Hotel Victoria...........-+. A good hotel, close to the Custom 
House and Steamers. 
Hotel Victoria,........+.... First-class, equal to the best in 
England. . 
...< Hotel Belle Vue ....... -..++ First-class and excellent, situate 
eres Pa the bk hl be on the banks of the Elbe. 
| rote de Saxe .....++..+..+. A gaod house inthe centre of the 
town. 
DUSSELDORF ........- +++ Breidenbachhof ............ Superior first-class hotel. 
Hotel d’YVork ..cccccccccess Good accemmodation for fami- 
ecccecves lies and gentiemen. 
Sa enesoreee Hotel de la Ville............ Well situated ; exceedingly com- 
fortable. 


FONTAINEBLEAU ......-. Hotel de Londres .... ..... Delightfully situated. 


Hotel de Russie ............ First-class for families and gen- 
c - ON - THE tlemen. 
er peed . Yenc Ce ..4 Hotel Landsberg .......... For commercial gentlemen, and 
r ce Ye centrally situated. 
Union Hotel.....cscceeeeeee Good and moderate. 
fb, Seppe: An admirably managed hotel. 
GENEVA ue sececceee +eeee ¢ Hotel des Bergues.......... First-rate in every respect. 
Hotel Metropole............ One of the lergest in Switzerland. 
BEGONS BOGUT sé ccwccccodcccce First-class, commanding fine 
views cof the sea. 
GENOA... seseeeees see++ee4 Hotel Royal......... “rere Kept by an English lady, and 
deservedly recommended. 
La Croix de Malte .......... Much improved. 
GHENT. . 0. ce eceeeeceeeeee eer . Excellent house; conveniently 
situated. 
GRATZ «.eeeeeeeeseees esses Hotel Archduke Jobn ...... Superior accommodation at mo- 
derate prices. 
Hotel Belle Vue ..... Sedcese A favourite first-class hotel in a 
THE HAGUE COC eee eee ee 1 . delightfal situation. 
Cour Imperial .......... «++» A capital family hotel. 
yg 9 es ee A first-clats superior hotel for 
: families and gentlemen. 
eS I PEED otéobesesece ce Exceedingly comfortable and 
moderate. 
English Hotel ........... -+- In the centre of the town; every- 
thing good. 
ee Hotel Royal ....... besees -.. Opposite railway station ; good. 
Victoria Hotel. ......cc0c00 A quiet respectable family hotel. 


--+++ Bath establishment and hotel ; by 
the sea side. 


HAVRE...... ser eee ee eee eee { 
First-class well-conducted hotel. 


Hotel de l'Europe .......... 




















MILAN ......++ 
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MUNICH 


eeeereeeere 


NAPLES ... 
NICE SeGeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 


OUCHY...... 
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PAU 
PRAGUE .. 


seer rere eeeeee 


ROME ..cccesccccecs 


ROTTERDAM..,......e+00005 


ROUEN.... 


SCHAFFHAUSEN.. 


ST. PETERSBURG ..... eee 


STRASBURG... 


eteeeee ease 


STUTTGARDT ..... 
THUN  .ccccccccccccccosses 
TOULON ...cccsesseee oseee 
TOURS ..... TITTITTT Tiere ° 


TURIN 


VENICE .....080. Coecece eee { 


La Grande Bretagne........ 


Hotel Marino ereeeerereeseee 


The Four Seasons 


Hotel de Baviere eee@eeeeeeee 
Hotel Crocelli ....cccscccces 


Hotel de France ....+0.++++- 
Hotel des Anglais ...... 


Hotel Mertien 66. Tivol Se LiFe 
Hotel d’Allemagne.......+.. 


Hotel du Beau Rivage ...... 
Grand Hotel du Louvre .... 


Hotel Oe oss eaneeees ss 


Hotel des deux Mondes et 
G’Angleterre..cccccccccece 


Hotel de la Poste ......ee-s 
Hotel d’Angleterre....... 


Iles Britanniques ...:..... ° 
New Bath ST ee 


Hotel d’Angleterre. .......+ 
Smith’s Albion Hotel........ 
Hotel dela Coronne ..... eis 
Hotel de Flandre ...cseee.. 
Hotel des Pays Bas ........ 
Fictel de Prusee@ .scccccccccs 
Mdme. Chantern’s Boarding 


PN a Beiasidddes oss 
Botes de Pastas. cicecvcscccs 


Hotel Marquardts .......0.. 
Hotel Belle Vue...... eeeces 
Hotel de la Croix d’Or...... 
Hotel de l’Univers...... eee 
Hotel Feder....... errer ye 
Hotel de l’Europe ......... ° 
Hotel de l’Europe .......... 
Grard Hotel Victoria ...... 
Hotel Monnet.....sccccccece 
Hotel Munsch........ cevces 


Hote Byron....... 


eeeteeeee 


ms Ea 


WIESBADEN.. , 
laa 
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Vietowia Hotel. < os cccccccece 


Hotel de France ....ce..sece 


Good, comfortable, and reasop, 


able prices. 
Good accommodation, and m. 
derate charges. 


First-rate, for families and gen. 
tlemen. 
First-class, for families. 


One of the best first-class hotels 
in Italy. 
A first-class capital hotel. 


Quiet, and exceedingly comfort. 
able. 


Close to the harbour, very gool 
indeed. 

Near the railway ; first-class, an/ 
most comfortable. 


A first-class establishment. 


The largest in Europe, and nt 
too dear for families and ge 
- tlemen. 


For families and gentlemen ; ver » 


good in every respect, 


A first-class elegant hotel f 
families and gentlemen. 


An old-established good hotel. 


First-rate good hotel for Engi 
travellers. 


Patronised by His Royal High 
ness the Prince of Wales. 
On the Quay; clean and comfat- 
able. 

Well-situated and most comfa 
able. 

Comfortable accommoz‘ation # 
reasonable prices. 


Delightfully situated. 


Combines comfort, cleanliness 
and ecoromy. ' 

Gives satisfaction to Engit 
visitors. — 

First-class hotel; handsome! 
furnished. 


Strongly recommended. 


A first-class hotel for familé 
and gentlemen. 


Superior hotel. 

First class. 

Exceedingly good. 
Petronised by travellers. 


First class; suited to Engi# 
families and gentlemen. 
An excellent house. 


First-rate, and every comfort. 
Near St. Marc; extensive at™ 
modation & moderate chat® 


One of the best hotels in Eom 


First-class for families aud 
tiemen. 


Beautifal situation, and 1” 
any in Switzerland. 


A most comfortable hou? ~ 
families. _ 

Cannot be too highly ™~ 
mended. ; . 

Excellent accommodation, gre 
cleanliness and attentio"- 


+ 
» 


ZURICH .......+seee0+.44 Hotel Baur, auLac ........ One of the best in Switzeri™ 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1861. 


ED 


(Von. III. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT COMET. 


TELESCOPIC APPEARANCES OF THE HEAD OF THE GREAT COMET OF 1861. 


June 30. July 2. 


July 10. Julyrlee 


2 — 


NAKED-EYE VIEWS AND ANGUL 


June 20. June 30. 


June 15. 

















July 5. 








July 15. 


— 


AR POSITIONS OF THE COMET. 








PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT COMET OF 1861, AS 
OBSERVED AT THE CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 


Sin,—I beg the favour of publication in your Journal of some results of my 


observations of the great comet, relating chiefly to the variations of its physical 
appearance. My object in taking these observations was to connect the changes 
of physical phenomena with the distances of the comet from the sun, and the 
Varying effect of the sun’s heat. With this view, on each night that positions of 
the comet were taken with the Northumberland equatorial, and on other nights 
also, I made memoranda and sketches of its appearance, both as seen in the 
great telescope and the finder, and as viewed with the naked eye. The accom- 
Panying illustrations are taken from some of these sketches, those being selected 
which seemed best adapted to indicate the varying phases of the phenomena of 


the nna! . 
te nucleus and coma. 

ao 

elf 

nAnn 


‘_“e- 
4 


In order to give greater extent to the series of sketches, I have availed 


of two that were taken on June 15 and 20, b: Copsey, Vice-Principal! 
of the Government College of 8S. Joao d’el Rey, Minas Geraes, Brazil, and which 
were sent to me in a letter dated June 21. The longitude of this place is about 
3h. lm. west, and its latitude 21° 42’ south. Mr. Copsey’s letter contained 
sextant observations of the distances of the comct from fixed stars on the above- 
mentioned days (from which I have calculated its approximate positions), together 


with the following interesting particulars. 


“The comet was visible only from the honr of its rising (about 4 a.m.) toa 
little before sunrise. I saw it first on the morning of the 14th, and on the next 
morning obtained a good observation of its position. It was seen at Rio as early 
as the 5th. Viewed through a telescope of sufficient power to shew the disc of 
Jupiter, the nucleus appeared undefined and nebulous, with no bright spot. The 


¢ 


general brightness was that of a star of the second magnitude, and the apparent 
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cated at the extremity, and extended over an arc of 12°, and, as usual, was turned 


from the sun. The tai! appeared brightest in the middle, and a star of the sixth ,; 


magnitude, seen through the densest portion, suffered no diminution of light... . 
During the last five days the comet has considerably changed in appearance, 
becoming a much more brilliant object. The nucleus still appeared undefined 
and nebulous, but with a bright spot in the centre, and the general brightness was 
equal to that of Venus seen through a light cloud. The diameter appeared nearly 
three times that of the planet. The coma was very dense and bright, but homo- 
geneous ; the tail mueh augmented, extending over 19”, and considerably bifur- 
cated, the lower fork or flute being longer than the upper. It appeared also to 
have become more open and fanlike, and its middle part was evidently brighter 
than the sides. The extremity was near the stars i and g of Eridanus.” 


The following rough notes respecting the appearances of the comet are | 


extracted from my memorandum book :— 

June 30.—Four branches of the coma ; the nucleus on one side of a parabolic 
are; the tail about 40° long. [These observations were made in too much twi- 
light, and the length of the tail is probably under-estimated.} July 2.—The 
coma about the nucleus more diffused; of the branches seen on June 30 only 
faint traces are visible. The tail reached to r Herculis. July 3.—No feature, or 
definite boundary, of the coma about the nucleus; the tail was traced to ¢ Her- 
culis. July 4.—The tail was in the direction of 9, ¢,and 3 Herculis, and was trace- 
able tos. July 5.—In the large telescope, the axis of the nucleus appeared 
inclined but little to the axis of the coma. The tail extended to » Herculis. 
July 7.—The night was hazy. The tail was visible only as far as ¢ Herculis, to 
which star it nearly pointed. July 8.—A better night than jthe preceeding. In 
the large telescope, the space under the cusp of the nucleus appeared much less 
bright than the surrounding parts. The tail, as scen in the finder, was brightest on 
the southern side; with the naked eye it was traced to ¢ Herculis, and appeared 
more sharply defined, but less bright, on the northern than on the southern side. 
July 9.—The same general appearance of the head as on July 8. The tail passed 
to within 4° of ¢ Herculis, and pointed a little above it. July 10.—The sky 
clear, and the comet very bright. The coma about the nucleus beginning to 
appear globular, and the boundary of the tail less definite. The tail was directed 
toa group of stars below @ Herculis, and was estimated by reference to these 
stars to be 20° long. July 13.—Good night. The globular condensation about the 
nucleus more marked. In the finder the tail appeared curved ; as seen with the 
naked eye, it pointed between ¢ and « Herculis, and was about 14° long. 
July 15.—-The nucleus appeared to have diminished in size; the coma about it 
has increased in brightness. There was a minimum of light on the south 
side of the tail near the nucleus. The tail was equal in length to the interval 

between { and » Ursm Majoris, and was parallel to the line joining ¢ and ¢. 
July 23 and 26.—On these nights the cusp-form of the nucleus was visible 
in the large telescope, and the tail was seen in the finder in a direction 
for which the angle of position was judged to be 120°. Moonlight was too 
strong to allow of estimating its length with the naked eye. July 31.—A clear 
its tail just dis- 


and dark night. The comet was visible tothe naked eye, and 


cernible. In the finder the tail was extremely faint, but could be traced half | 


across the field, and was consequently somewhat more than a degrce long. The 
cusp and fan-shape of the nucleus were still seen in the large telescope, but 
were very small and much diminished in brightness. The appearance of the 
comet now approaches to that of an ordinary telescopic comet. 

From the observations of the apparent length of the tail I calculate: 
length by means of M. Loewy’s Ephemeris, published in the Paris Meteorological 
Bulletin of July 12, on the supposition that its direction was in tho prolongation 
of the radius-vector, which, as the observations of its apparent direction showed, 
must have been nearly the case. The distances of the comet from the sun and 
earth on June 15 and 20 were calculated from Mr. Hind’s elements published in 
the Times of July 14. The numerical results of the calculation, together with 
the distances of the comet from the sun, and its approximate positions in the 


l its actual 


heavens, which were obtained partly from observation and partly from the above- 
mentioned ephemeris, are here subjoined. The angles of position are reckoned 
from the arc joining the comet's place and the pole of the heavens towards the 


left hand. 


Approx mate Observed Observed Calculated Calculated 
, 4 , . 
Greenwich Mean, K.A. of the ae lpocttion off Length of 


Angle of | Apparent! Actual | Distance of 
Length of | Comet from 














Time. Comet. the Tail. the Tail. | the Tail. | the Sun, 
} ' 
h. h. m. ae e | 
June 14.—20°5...| 4 80 115°17 156 12 93 78°3 
»»  19.—20°1...| 119-7 109°9 151 i9 | «1030 «| (Th 
_ 99 BO.—11°2...} 6405 49°23 10 “0? +n 
duly 2. 110...) 8312 27°37 Th) 72 | 18°7 | 86°5 
» 3.—10°0 9°39°9 2410 60 7 22°2 87°23 
am 4.—10°4...! 145-9 23°6 7: 6 Le | | g8s’0 
ss «=. 4. — 105 ll 449 23°39 j 35 is } 17°6 | S8°8 
#2 7 li 12-56°3 26-30 ) w2 | 32? } 147 {MD 
»» 8.—10°9.. isiss | 27°59 ws 6|:)0lCU BOC 154 91-4 
- 4 120 13°35°6 My P7 I 109 | 23 } 12°9 { 92°4 
s» 10.—11°0.. is-47-0 141 j 115 | 20 121 O3°3 
» 13.—11°4.. 4132 | 348 ' 118 14 10:8 | 06°2 
» 15.—106 4236 | 35°21 lig =| 7? | 6-0 ' 984 


The unit for the length of the tail and the distance of the comet from the sun i 


one million of miles. The result obtained for the length of the tail on June 30, 


} 


i 


was considered to be 60° long. The observed apparent length on July 7 is also 


too small, on account of the sky being misty, and that of July 15 was affected by 


the light of the moon. 
T 


h 
Cinen +) S 2. = ’ ° - ; . oo _¢e b 
Since the comet is found by calculation to have passed its perihelion on June | p 
12, a comparison of the calculated lengths of the tail with the corresponding | ¢ 

p 


distances from the sun seems to point to the conclusion that the tail continually 


increased in length whilst the heat communicated to the nucleus from the sun 


} 


was on the increase, and began to diminish after the heat had attained its 


shows that the estimated apparent length was too small. By some observers it 


maximum, and the comet began to cool by reason of its increasing distance 
from the sun. The perihelion distance was seventy-eight millions of miles. 
Respecting the accompanying figures it is to be observed that the angular 
positions, both in the representations of the head as seen with the telescope, and 
the naked-eye views of the tail, are the natzral positions, the upper part of each 
figure being conceived to be turned towards the pole of the heavens. The teles. 
copic figures of July 10, 15, and 23, exhibit the head and par* of the tail as seen 
in the finder, with a magnifying power of 18. In all the other instances the 
magnifying power was 160. The lengths of the tail in the figures are roughly 
proportional to the observed apparent lengths. 
Cambridge Observatory, August 1, 1861. 


Hebdiews of Pooks. 


HENRY IV.* 


Ir is at all times a difficult task to criticise the work of a lady. Ladies, though 
the greatest ornament of life, are in one respect like the dead, that the rule to 
say nothing of them unless one can say what is good, is imperative. Far be it 
from us to transgress a law so deeply founded on the principles of courtesy and 
gallantry; yet as the courtiers of Louis XIV. could without offence write 
epigrams on the partial blindness of La Vallitre, and even extract compliments 
to her beauty from that one defect in its completeness, it may, perhaps, be 
allowed to us to hope for similar indulgences if we point out two or three faults 
which compel us to qualify our praise of the works before us. ‘The most serious 
is their excessive length. The whole duration of Henry’s reign was but one-and. 
twenty years; and these four closely printed volumes do not contain the history 
of two-thirds of* that period. Such excessive and needless prolixity is not only a 
creat fault in the author, as proceeding either from indolence, which will not take 
the trouble of condensing the narrative, or from (what is worse still) a want of 
ability to do so; but it is also a great injury to the reading public, by deterring 
them from so arduous a task as that of grappling with works so spun out, and 
therefore by preventing them from acquiring information concerning a most 
interesting period. Miss Freer’s prolixity manifestly arises from want of pains, 
of which we see other instances in the frequent incorrectness of expression and 


J. CHALLIS, 











| style which we meet with throughout, 2s when we are told that “the king dis. 


lodged the same day from St. Cloud’”’—dislodged being used for departed ; or, 


| that “ Mayenne enreyed at the thoughts of his abdication ’”—-when the authoress 


meant to say that he was enraged. Perhaps a worse blemish still is the incessant 
introduction of French words, which, if Miss Freer did not show a manly mind 
| in so many other respects, we should be inclined to characterize as a specumen of 
| that mincing affectation which some years ago used to disfigure the conversation 
of certain fine ladies and ladylike gentlemen, but that is now exploded even 
| among them. An affectation that, while in vogue, not unnaturally crept into a few 
fashionable novels, but which we do not recollect ever before to have seen introduced 
| into any work aiming at the rank of history, and aspiring to a place among the 
English classics. What excuse can there be for speaking of Henry’s military 
savoir ? of his bienveillance 7 of his advancing “ tothe rencontre of the invaders”? 
when our own language furnishes words identical in meaning, and at least equal 


in descriptiveness and power. 
| Lest, however, we should appear to be somewhat straining the privilege which 
we just now claimed by these remarks, which have been extorted from us by 
| absolute necessity, we pass on with greater pleasure to point out the qualities 
which give a value to this new account of the first King since the time of Charle- 
| magne to whom the French, with all their fondness for adding descriptive epithets 
| to their monarchs, were ever able to give the title of Great. It is many years 
since the late Professor Smyth pointed out that it might be collected from a note 
ona passage in Sully’s Memoirs, that there were several MSS. in the King’s library 
at Paris, which were calculated to throw great additional light on the history of 
| France during the latter part of the sixteenth century, and especially on the religious 
wars, andon the first origin and progross of the League. Of the hint thus given 
by that profound historical critic Miss Freer has availed herself. She has obtained 
access to the MS. documents in the Royal Library, and also to the archives of the 
kingdom; and the result is that she has been enabled to enrich her pages with 
| much new matter, none of which is uninteresting, while some is exceedingly 
important. On this portion of her work she has spared no pains. She seems, as 
far as we can judge, to have sifted her materials with scrupulous fidelity, as she has 
certainly told her story with undeviating impartiality. We must add that she has 
| also told it with great delicacy, a great praise when we consider how much she 
| had to relate of a character not very delicate, and not easily to be handled without 
| in some degree shocking the more correct habits of modern times. So that, o2 
| the whole, she has certainly given us a very valuable contribution to Europeat 
_ history; though we must reiterate our opinion that if it had been at least two 
| thirds shorter it would have been three times as good. 
In her earlier works, such as the History of Henry III. and her biography 
of Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henry of Navarre, our authoress had, of necessity, 
| made frequent mention of this prince before he came to the throne; and from 
them all, and from other historical sources, we will endeavour to give the reader 
such idea, as our limited space will permit, of a hero whose character 
| career are both tinged with no slight portion of romance, who by many eminesl 
| virtues and by many great deeds saved his country when on the brink of rui, 
if we may not rather say that he rescued it from a gulf in which, to all appear 
it was inextricably plunged; and who, singularly enough, owed his ability 


ance, il 


to do her this service as much to the weaknes es of his character as to 1g 
strength; to his utter want of religious principle, as much as to his knightly 

| courage and generosity, his kingly magnanimity, or his statesmanlike wisdom. 
Lienry was born at Pau on the 18th of December, 1553, being the sono 
, nd 


| Antoine de Bourbon Duc de Vendéme, a prince of the French royal family, 4 
| next in succession to the throne, in the event of the extinction of the line of Valois, 
| his mother being Jeanne, daughter and heiress of the King of Navarre. He had 

who, being entrusted to the care of noble nurses, had 


si2 
his 


| had two elder brother 9 

| both been killed, the first by too much care, and the second by too little; s0 
| grandfather, full of anxiety for the safety of the heir to his kingdom, compellet 
| his daughter to entrust this her third son to a peasant woman, under whose 
ardy treatment, amid his native mountains, the princely child acquired that 
odily and constitutional vigour, which he so greatly necded amid all the ente?: 
rises and perils of his eventful career. As he grew up to manhood, he displaye* 
reat proficiency in all manly exercises. They formed, at that time, the prin 
al part of the education of every noble and prince, and it was soon appare?® 


' 
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that no one would have more need of such prowess than the child who, though 
heir apparent of one kingdom, and with no improbable prospect of a right to 
another, was but little likely to enjoy either unless he could win them by his 
own right hand. His parents, at first, professed the doctrines of Calvin, t hough 
his father was subsequently seduced to abandon it. He, however, died of a 
wound received at Rouen, before his soh was nine years old, and Queen Jeanne con- 
tinued to educate Henry as a Protestant; and ‘after the death of the Prince of 
Condé at Jarnac, in 1569, brought him to Rochelle, to become the chief of the 
Huguenot party, th ough his youth (he was not yet sixteen), necessarily left the 
real conduct of affairs in the more experienced hands of the Admiral Coligny. 
Under that illustrious commander he learnt the art of war, accompanying him in 
that celebrated march in which, in spite of the inclemency of an unusually severe 
winter, he traversed the whole of the southern provinces of France, and extorted 
peace on favourable terms from Charles LX., and his treacherous and unscrupu- 
lous mother. 

On the conclusion of this peace Henry appeared at Court, his French posses- 
sions and lineage rendering him a French subject, as well as an independent 
prince ; and Charles, as a further pledge of his sincerity, proposed to him a 
marriage with his sister Margaret, a princess of great beauty an nar but ofa 
profligacy of manners almost unequalled even in that dissolute age. No marriage 
was ever attended with more disastrous omens. It took place pea LS, 1572, and 
six days afterwards the whole of the civilized world was horror-stricken at the news 
of that massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, which is still unparalleled in its enor- 
mity, and from which the young bridegroom was only saved after a long delibera- 
tion, which resulted in C harles fecling that the murder of one who had so recently 
become his brother-in-law was too shameful an atrocity, even for him and his 
mother to commit, though still he compelled him to purchase his safety by an 
abjuration of the reformed religion. 

lienry of Navarre remained at Charles’s Court, in a situation but little removed 
from that of a prisone r. He was forced to accompany the army which the Duc 
d’Anjou, afterwards Henry IIL., led against Rochelle, though it was no secret 
that he still sympathized with the Huguenots, and looked on his renunciation of 
their tenets as nullified by the circumstances under which it had been extorted 
from him; and, when Anjou departed for Poland, of which he had been elected 
king, he, in conjunction with the king’s youngest brother, Francis, Duc d’ Alengon, 
agreed to join them in an open insurrection. ‘The design was betrayed to 
Charles, or, we might rather say, to Catharine, the queen mother, who ruled her 
son with almost absolute authority ; although there is little doubt that, - order 
to procure the return of his more favourite brother from Poland, she had already 
tried to poison him; nor is she altogether free from the suspicion of having 
caused his death, which Pos lad be ‘fore the end of the year 1574, by a second 
attempt of the same kind. Henry affirmed to her face that he had proofs of her 
having attempted his own life by such means, nor, though she did attempt to 
exculpate herself from the charge of such a design against the King, did she 
ap iperentiy care to deny her attempts upon the life of his cousin. Charles himself 
believed the accusation, and was rendered more friendly to Henry by the com- 
munity of danger which they had incurred, and on his deathbed recommended 
his wife and daughter to his protection. 

Charles IX. died, and was succeeded by the King of Poland, who returned, 
with undissembled joy, from that inclement land to take possession of his new 
throne. We may pass rape over his inglorious and calamitous reign. The 
events of the last few years had demoralised the whole nation. Profligacy of 
manners had, indeed, long “oe rife enough at Paris, but now the humanity and 
courtesy which had in some degree lent a grace to, or at least had thrown a veil 
over the Prien a9 licentiousness, had disappeared; the civil wars had rendered 
every class faithless and ferocious ; while the general feeling of insecurity, which 
alike discouraged agriculture and commerce, was impairing both the royal 
seventies, and the means of private individuals, and producing universal distress. 
Jeanne d’ Albret died, but her son still remained at Paris, carefully watched, till, 
at the beginning of 1576, he contrived to escape, and fled to a of which 
province he was governor. The Duc d’Alencon had taken a similar step some 
months before; and for a short time there was actual war between the brothers, 
till they were reconciled by the mediation of Catharine, who consented not only 
to the endowment of the rebellious prince with _ vacant dukedom of Anjou, 
and other rich provinces, but also to the grant of fresh privileges and securitics 
to the Huguenots. Among other concessions to this party, the —— of 
Picardy was given to the Prince de Condé ; and this step formed the pretext for 
a measure which completed the misery of the country, the too celel brated 
League; which, though mn minally set on foot for the preservation of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and for the defence of the king, was soon seen to make all other 
objects subordinate to the aggrandisement of its leader, the Duc de Guise, a man 
oi the greatest capacity ty, both i in war and peace, but also of the most unscrupu- 
lous and boundless ambition. 

It was to no purpose that the King sought to appropriate its influence by 
declaring his adhesion to it, and putting himself forward as its chief; he could not 
disguise his jealousy of its patron Guise, and Guise took no pains to conceal his 
contempt for him; maowe en such confederates an alliance was not likely to be cordial 
or durable. Meanwhi ile Henry of Navarre, though he speedily found that he had 
no real authority in his government, was easily comforted by the feeling that he 
was at least in safety; and having been, at all times, addicted to licentious plea. 
— now gave himself up to them without restraint. The profligacy of his 


queen, Margaret, had been notorious even before her marriage, and they had 
been for some time separated; and now he fully kept pace with her, pore 
mistress after mistress, with an ard yur only equalled by success, till at last he 
Ry 


by 


ed for awhile with something like constancy into’ a devotion to the Countess 
Grammont. There was, at all times, something of the knight-errant in his 
Character; and, in many respects, he resembled also that King-errant James of 


Scotland , ‘ ; . 
“couand, whom Scott has made immortal 


of | 


** Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists; 
And, oh! he had that merry glance 
Which selom lady’s heart resists ;”” 
a * — * . - an “” x . . . . “7? 
varying his whole life with a constant succession of love-intrigues and warlike 
achievements, an displaying throughout a character of mixed strength and 
Weakness, in a career of mingled glory and dishonour, to which history affords 
ho parallel. - 
‘ller a year or two he wearied of inaction; and, though the Huguenots had as 
yet no fresh reason to complain, the king having even taken the Swiss and the 
. 0: Geneva under his protection, they resolved on again having recourse to 


arma. « rs >_~" . } rs 

“rms ; and the King of Navarre began the war by attacking the town of Cahors, 
I yr Pr, ¢ . * 1 4 - . > 

~eal Bordeaux, which he stormed and utterly destroyed, in retaliation, as was 


alleged, for the espec ‘al cruelties which the citizens had practised on the Hugue- 


hots at : ‘ , - "1: -_ . 
at the time of the St. Bartholomew massacre. This, however, was his only 
5. Henry III. behaved with unusual prudence and energy; issuing an 

edict by. . ’ Fr 
ct by W hich “he coutirmed those Protestants who remained tranquil 1p their 


privileges, and sending Marshal Biron at the head of a sufficient army into 
Gascony, where he soon reduced the insurgents to extremities—the King of 
Navarre having neither gained nor deserved any credit by his share in this brief 
contest in which he engaged without provocation, and without adequate means 
to render success possible. 

The favourable terms which were granted to him and his followers he owed to 
the perplexities of Henry III., against whom Guise now began to intrigue with great 
assiduity, and almost without disguise ; forming an open alliance with Philip LL, 
and entering into a plot to dethrone Henry, destroy the royal family of France, 
and hand over the whole kingdom to the Spanish monarch, in the hope of attain- 
ing the throne by his assistance. Fortunately the plot was betrayed by one 
of the agents, who was seized in Flanders by the Prince of Orange; but the dis- 
covery of this formidable conspiracy naturally made the king think it expedient 
to conciliate the Protestants; and the death of his brother, Anjou, which 
happened in the spring of 1584, increased the necessity for his cultivating the 
friendship of his cousin of Navarre, who, since he himself was childless, had, 
by that event, become the next heir to the throne. More than once, by different 
ambassadors, did he solicit him to revisit the court, offering, if he would only 
| return to the Roman Catholic faith, to acknowledge him publicly as his heir. 
When the envoys failed, he even employed the mediation of Catharine herself. 
It is difficult to decide what reasons influenced the king of Navarre on this 
occasion ; subsequent events proved that it was no real attachment to the re- 
formed doctrines: however, he refused to visit the court, or to change his re- 
ligion, though he offered to employ all his forces to support Henry and the crown 
yf France against their common enemies. 


Soon the League openly took up arms against the King, and reduced him to 
submit to make peace with them, and to recall all the concessions which he had 
formerly made to the Protestants. Pope Gregory XIII., too, who had refused 
his conntenance to their enterprises, died, and was succeeded by Sextus V., who 
gave his open approbation to all their projects, and issued a bull of excommunica- 
tion against the King of Navarreand the Prince of Condé. And now, at last, the 
King of Navarre began to act a statesmanlike and dignified part. To the inju- 
rious acts of Henry III., and to the fulminations of Sextus, he replied by a frank 
statement of his injuries and his objects: ap pealing from the sentence of the 
Pope to a general council, and from the denunciations of the League to all the 
Princes of Europe. He began, too, to exhibit greater military talents than he 
had hitherto displayed. ‘The Duc de Joyeuse marched against him with an army 
| greatly superior in numbers to any which he could collect, but was defeated and 
slain in a decisive battle at Coutras, in Guienne, which made a great impression 
throughout the whole country, and indeed throughout Europe, as being the 
very first victory gained by the Husuenots from the commencement of these 
wars. It was too characteristic of the conqueror, that, after so great a success, 
which had been mainly attributable to his own courage and skill, instead of push- 
ing his advantages by a forward movement towards the Loire, where a Swiss 
and German force was anxiously looking for his co-operation, he retreated into 
Gascony to lay the trophies he had gained at the feet of the Countess of 
Grammont. 

If the difficulties of the King were increased by this defeat of his general, his 
real anxieties were augmented still more by a victory gained by his troops under 
Guise, who defeated a strong German force which had penetrated as far as the 
Loire, and whose invasion had been secretly favoured by Henry, as affording him 
the best chance of extrication from the toils which the League had spread around 
| him. In his opinion, which was not very ill-founded, his chief danger was from 

Guise himself; and he was beginning to think of getting rid of him by the 
fashionable means of private assassination, when Guise, whose plans were the 
riper of the two, forestalled him by stimulating the citizens of Paris to insurrec- 


tion, which was very near obtaining a complete triumph. The royal troops were 
; easily overpowered ; the king himself was blockaded in the Louvre; and, had not 
] is very success rendered Guise irre ‘olute, he might have made himself master 
’ Henry’s person, and dictated his own terms. As it was, he allowed himself 
to » the amused by parle ‘ys with the queen-mother till the King had escaped; and 
then all that he could effect by his posses sion of the capital, was to compel the 
King to make him further concessions, which, however humiliating tothe monarch, 
could add nothing to the real power of his rebellious subject. In reality they led 
to his destruction, since, among the articles agreed upon in the treaty now made 
was one which stipulated for the convocation of the States-General. That was 
fixed for October, five months after the Day of the Barricades, as the insurrection 
of Paris was calle xd; and then the King, rendered desperate by the certain know- 
ledge that he in the meanwhile had acquired of the designs of the duke’s par- 
tizans to render him the real master of the kingdom, carried his former design 
into execution; and, having agreed to give the duke an audience, posted a band 
of assassins in his own antechamber, who murdered him on his way into the 
royal presence. His brother = ‘ardinal of Guise, a priest whose imperious 
temper made him almost equally dreaded, was eee in the same manner, 


. 


Yet so thoroughly did Henry mismanage all his a ffuirs, that the death of these 


his most formidable enemies may almost be said to have aggravated his embar- 
rassments, by throwing all their power into the hands of their remaining brother, 
the Duc de Mayenne, who was now constituted head of the League; and who, 
though his own talents were of an order far inferior to those of his eldest brother, 
was now armed with a more legitimate cause of quarrel than the Duc de Guise 
had ever been able to allege, and was supported with still greater earnestness by 


his partizans, who saw their own safety involved in his victory. He was further 
weakened by the loss of his mother, who died at the beginning of 1589, and who 
more than counterbalanced the detestation with which her character was 
regarded, by the estimation in which all parties deservedly held her great politi- 
cal abilities. In addition to his other enemies, the influence of religion too was 
turned against him, as much as if he had been a Inguenot. The College of the 
Sorbonne, whose decrees in all religious matters were looked upon as of para- 
mount authority, announced that the nation was now freed by the King’s conduct 
from iis allegiance, and that arms might be lawfully taken up against him for the 
defence of religion; and the monks and priests in Paris made every pulpit 
resound with denunciations of him, even denying him any longer the title of 
King. 

Mayenne repaired to Paris, where his authority was sunan imously acknowledged, 
and the flame of revolt spread so rapidly over the whe ) king gdom, that north, 
south, and cast—Rouen, Toulouse, and Lyous—emulat ry one another in renounc.- 
ing the royal authority; and the western provinces, in which the Huguenots’ 
influence pre ponderate: 1, were now almost the only di stricts in which the king’s 
name retained any in fluence, or in which he hims¢ if could expect safety. 

His onlv - of preserving his power lay ina reconciliation with the King of 
Navarre ; and this monarch, as soon as it was known that his advances would be 
favourably received, hastened to make them. He saw plainly that the Royal 
cause was also his own, and, declaring perpetual war against the League, offe re . 
to join the Royal army with his entire force. The two Sovereigns met at the 
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Palace of Plessis, near Tours, and, after a public display of their reconciliation, 
began to concert measures for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Henry III. had himself, in his youth, displayed considerable military talents, 
and the union of the two Princes soon began to show fruit. Mayenne, who ven- 
tured to march against Tours, was, in spite of the great superiority of his num- 
bers, forced to retire. One of his detachments received a decisive defeat near 
Senlis ; another was routed near Chartres, by Chatillon, the gallant son of the 
old Coligny; and, so rapidly did the confidence and resources of the two Sovereigns 
increase, that on Mayenne’s retreat to the capital they ventured to pursue him 
thither, and invested Paris with 30,000 men. But Henry had set the example 
of how to get rid of a formidable enemy ; and those whom he was now threaten- 
ing were not slow to profit by it. The Pope had excommunicated him for his 
murder of the Cardinal de Guise, the Parisian clergy continued to denounce him, 
and other motives were not wanting. Jacques Clement, a dissolute Dominican 
monk, was inflamed, partly with zeal for religion, and partly with a passion 
for the Duchesse de Montpensier, the sister of the murdered Guise. It is 
believed that this Princess, full of rage against the assassin of her brother, had 
stimulated his proposed avenger by a full gratification of all his desires. The 
chiefs of the League promised him farther earthly rewards if he succeeded in 
his design. The heads of the Church assured him of a celestial recompense if he 
failed. The payment which he had already received, and the hopes still held 
out to him, made him resolute to dare everything; and on the Ist of August he 
penetrated into the King’s camp, and having obtained admission to his presence, 
plunged a knife into his body, 


(To be contanued.) 





ST. DOMINGO AND THE SPANISH ANNEXATION.* 


Tur two French pamphlets, of which we give the titles below, are the result 
of the interest which recent events in the island of Hayti, or St. Domingo, have 
excited in France. They give us a very clear and straightforward view of a 
question, the importance of which will probably be understood better in the 
future, that it appears to be foreseen at present, and yet it is most desirable that 
the attention of the English Government should be seriously directed to it. 

St. Domingo is the second in magnitude of the West Indian islands, and has 
always been remarkable for its fertility and the value of its products. It was the 
first American discovery of Columbus, and it was taken possession of by Spain, 
which held the whole island in subjection until late in the seventeenth century, when 
the buccaneers established themselves in the western part of it, and, finding them- 
selves in danger of being overcome by the power of Spain, they placed themselves 
under the protection of France. In 1697 Spain ceded to France the whole of the 
western part of the island, consisting of what has since been known as Hayti, and 
which, from that time, became a French colony, and under the French govern- 
ment it experienced that material improvement in wealth and civilization which 
was denied to those who lived under Spanish misgovernment. By the treaty of 
Bale, in 1795, the Spanish portion of the island, distinguished from the French 
part by its Spanish name of St. Domingo, was ceded to the government of 
France. At this time the French revolution had exercised its influence in Hayti, 
where the dark population had risen against the colonists, massacred or expelled 
them, proclaimed their own independence, and established themselves as a republic, 
under the presidency of Toussaint Louverture. In 1801, Toussaint Louverture 
seized the Spanish part of the island, and drove out the French. The French 
recovered possession for a short time, and then the black population of St. 
Domingo revolted again, and with so much success that on the Ist of January, 
1804, they were enabled to proclaim their independence. Hayti has preserved 
its independence ever since this time, constitutionally as a republic, but with 
three interruptions in this form of government, by Dessalines, who proclaimed 
himself emperor in the October of 1804, by the president Christophe, who made 
himself king in 1511, and more recently by Soulouque, in 1845. All these usurpa- 
tions were overthrown, and the republican form of government has been for the 
last time restored under the existing president, General Geffrard, who is univer- 
sally respected as an honest and intelligent patriot. Under their republican 
government the dark population of Hayti enjoy comfort, and a considerable 
degree of prosperity, and they appear to be happy and contented. France 
recognized their independence by a royal ordonnance of the 17th of April, 1826, 
and again, and finally, by an ordonnance of the 12th of February, 1838. 

The Dominican part of the island had, at the close of the war in Europe, been 
restored to Spain in 1514, but in 1821 the dark population revolted, succeeded in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke, and next year united themselves with the Haytians 
in one republic. Their independence was formally recognized by the Government 
of Spain in 1855. Both parts of the island have thus a legally acknowledged 

independence, and have a right to all the protection and advantages guaranteed 
to independent states by the law of nations. 

Although the population of both parts of the island belong to the same race, or 
perhaps, we may say, mixture of race, yet a separation of long date, and above 
all a difference of language, for the Haytians talk French and the Dominicans 
Spanish, created a feeling of rivalry which led the latter, in 1844, to separate 
from the Haytians, and form themselves into a distinct republic, though not 
without a struggle. Since that time, two men have alternately held the presi- 
dency of the Dominican republic, Santana and Baez. The former was, during 
the earlier and greater part of his life,a mere ignorant grazier, and is remarkable 
only for a brutal and tyrannical temper, vain and selfish, and unprincipled. He 
is personally brave, and was first raised to the presidency in 184, in consequence 
of the service he had rendered to Dominican independence by gathering together 
a few hundred herdsmen, and repelling an invasion of the Dominican territory by 
the Haytians. After ruling the country five years, Santana was succeeded as 


president, in 1849, by Baez, a man of intelligence, and a zealous advocate of 


liberal ideas. Baez was succeeded, in 1853, by Santana; in 1856, he again snc- 
ceeded Santana, and held the first office of the Dominican republic until 1858, 
when Santana was again elected president. Santana seems now to have had but 
one object in view, the sale of his country for his own profit. He twice attempted 
to sell the Bay of Samana to the United States, and was only prevented by the 
interference of French agents, and by the undisguised discontent of the Domini- 
vans. He then made offers to France, and finding no encouragement there, he 
turned to Spain. His first application to this latter power was met by the gift 
of the ribbon of the order of Isabella the Catholic. 

The success of the Spanish Government in its quarrel with Morocco seems to 
have raised new dreams of conquest and annexation, under the influence of which 
the treacherous offers of Santana were gladly embraced. A crafty plot seems 
now to have been imagined, the plan of which appears in the manner of its 
execution, and to carry out which Santana made use of the power which had been 
lodged in his hands as president of the republic. A motive was wanting to 
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justify Santana, and this was found in a notorious perversion of the truth. At 
the time of the fall of Soulouque, hostilities existed between St. Domingo and 
Hayti; and one of the first acts of the president Geffrard was to grant the Domi. 
nicans, at the requests of the consuls of France and England, a truce which was 
to last till the beginning of the year 1864. Since that, Geffrard has pressed the 
Dominican government to come to a speedy arrangement on some commercial] 
questions, the settlement of which would be greatly to the advantage of the 
Dominicans ; but Santana has employed his ingenuity in finding means to put off 
this settlement, while he was carrying on his secret intrigue with Spain. When 
the moment came for throwing off the mask, Santana pretended that he had 
called in the Spaniards to protect St. Domingo against an attack from the 
Haytians. A Spanish army, sent from Havafa, was suddenly landed in &t. 
Domingo, and took possession in the name of Spain, while a party, got together 
by Santana, voted the acknowledgment of the authority of the Spanish Govern. 
ment in the face of the protestation of the better part of the Dominican people. 
The very consuls of France and England felt it their duties to protest against so 
base an intrigue, when the details became publicly known. It appears that the 
revolution had been decided between Santana and the court of Spain so long ago 
as last November, on the understanding that everything was to be carried on 
entirely between the governments of St. Domingo and Cuba, and that it should 
appear that the Cubans were called in by the Dominicans. Upon this, there 
took place a sudden emigration of Cubans to St. Domingo, and they were 
most favourably received by the Dominican Government. <A persecution had 
been carried on for some time by Santana, which drove the leading and most 
influential of the Dominican patriots to seek refuge in Hayti, and the president 
of St. Domingo had obtained, by an immense issue of paper-money, the means 
of purchasing the support of those who remained and were accessible to bribes. 
In January last, a Spanish officer, raised on this occasion to the grado of general, 
was appointed keeper of the Dominican arsenal; and fifty Spanish officers were 
placed in official situations under the republic. The government of Spain, on 
its part, pretended to have been totally ignorant of what was going on, and, 
when the intrigue had been completed, professed only to accept a necessity 
which could not then be avoided. 

No state is more immediately interested in this strange revolution than the 
republic of Hayti, the independence of which, as well as its principles, are no 
doubt seriously threatened, and the excitement of the Haytians is therefore easily 
understood. They are not only alarmed for their political independence, but they 
fear also a return to slavery, for nobody doubts, in spite of the declaration of the 
Spanish Government to the contrary, that the Spaniards will seize the first oppor. 
tunity to re-establish slavery in St. Domingo. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
of surprise if, when the Spanish consul at Port-au-Prince, on the 6th of April, 
announced officially to President Geffrard the occupation of St. Domingo by his 
Government, the President met this announcement byan indignant protest, in which 
he justly characterized the transaction as a flagrant breach of the law of nations, 
and declared that the Haytian Government would never recognise the cession of 
St. Domingo to Spain, but would consider itself justified in taking all measures 
necessary to avert the dangers with which it felt itself threatened. The sympathy 
of the Haytians in general with the Dominicans has been very unequivocally 
expressed, and the Haytian newspapers have been, perhaps, under the circum. 
stances, imprudently violent in their denunciations of Santana’s treachery, and 
in their calls upon the Dominicans to rise in defence of their own liberties, while 
the exiles from Santana’s tyranny have been allowed to cross the frontier to 
join in the insurrections which have already taken place on different points. 

' Whatever right the Haytians may have on their side, they certainly have not 
might, and Spain, in the character of the great bully whose courage is raised by 
the weakness of his opponent, has not failed to resent accordingiy the opposition 
she has experienced from such a quarter. The last mails bring the intelligenc 
that a Spanish fleet bas anchored in the bay of Port-au-Prince, and has threatened 
to bombard that important town, unless, within twenty-four hours, the Govern- 
ment of Hayti yields tothe monstrous demands of the Government of Spain, which 
are—l, the payment of 100,000 piastres as an indemnity for the damage done 
by the entrance of General Cabral, and other exiles from Hayti, on the Dominicai 
territory; 2, the immediate surrender to the Dominican Government, at the 
expense of that of Hayti, of all Dominicans who still remain within the Haytiaa 
territory ; 3, the formal retractation by the Haytian Government of its protest 
against the Spanish invasion of St. Domingo; and 4, the prohibition of any 
allusion in the Haytian newspapers to Dominican affairs. The Government ©: 
Hayti has probably yielded to these demands, simply because its power of resist- 
ance is insufficient. 

This Spanish aggression has been met with another protest besides that of the 
President of Hayti. There can be no doubt that Spain was encouraged by th 
impending divisions in the United States to believe that the Americans would ne 
be able to interfere, and that without that encouragement, she would hardly hav: 
ventured upon the course she has pursued. The American government has made 
an energetic remonstrance against the Spanish aggression on St. Domingo, declar- 
ing that it sees in this transaction a legitimate ground for war. It is curious 
enough that, at the very moment of this revolution, the island had become « 
subject of peculiar interest in the United States. A plan has been formed there, 
encouraged by General Geffrard and the Haytian Government, which seems to be 
attended so far with considerable success, to send liberated negroes and men © 
colour from the United States to settle in Hayti, where the country is thinly 
populated, and where workmen only are wanting to develope vast resources ©! 
industrial profit. The central or head quarters of this scheme are at Boston, 
where there is a “central bureau” of emigration, and where the cause is 8Up- 
ported by a newspaper entitled The Pine and Palin, some numbers of which we 
have now before us. The design is, of course, to make a free and industriow 
state of coloured men, which would eventually possess the whole island, and which, 
therefore, must be strongly opposed to this Spanish aggression. 

The pamphlets on which we have founded this article, and from which we 
have derived part of our facts, take the question in a strongly French point o! 
view, and look upon England as feeling no other interest in this question excep 
that created by the most selfish feelings. We all know that this is a prejudice 
and unjust view; vet it cannot be denied that the British Government has shown 
an extraordinary degree of indifference. The deception which had been pra 
tised by the Spanish Government was so apparent that nobody could be blind 0 
| it. After receiving news of the actual annexation, and of the despatch of troop® 
anc steamers by the Captain-General of Cuba, that government still pretendev 
to hesitate, and even ostentatiously dispatched a circular to the governments 0" 
Europe and America, asserting that it had not yet determined whether it would oF 
would not accept the annexation, and until it was satisfied that that annexatio? 
was not the doing of a party, but the wish of the whole population of St. Domp2™ 
| they would not come toa decision. At this moment an envoy of the Hay® 
Government was at Madrid, and, as Lord Brougham correctly stated 1 the 
House of Lords on the 30th of June, that Envoy actually offered, before 
Spanish Government had accepted the annexation, to recognize, in the ni 
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Hayti, the independence of the Dominicans. This offer was a reply to the state- 
ment of Santana and the Spanish Government that the Dominicans had been 
driven into this measure by fear of an invasion from the Haytians. If this fear 
ef invasion had not been a mere excuse the offer of the Haytian Plenipotentiary 
must have satisfied Spain. 

It is certainly remarkable that the British Government, which has a consul at 
St. Domingo and another at Porto Plata, should appear to be totally ignorant of 
what was going on at the former place, especially as our consul at St. Domingo 
is reported to be a personal friend of Santana. Even at the present moment, our 
Ministers seem to be ignorant of the real circumstances of a revolution, of which 
their own consuls were witnesses. And yet, in all this, British interests are as 
much involved as the general interests of humanity. It is evidently the desire 
of Spain to recover as much as she can of her power in America, and there can 
be little doubt that she aims at gaining possession of the whole island of St. Do- 


mingo. This acquisition would so far raise the power of Spain in the West Indies, 


that it would give her the command of the Gulf of Mexico, and of the route from 
Europe to Panama. Again, to return to this all interesting question of slavery, 
is it possible that Spain, in possession of St. Domingo, and upholding slavery in 
its worst character in Cuba and Porto Rico, should disallow it in an island 
lying between the two? The British people are paying upwards of £300,000 
yearly to prevent the slave trade, which is now exclusively in the hands of Spain; 
is it in favour of that country that Great Britain can see no objection to the 
annexation of an independent territory, which only escaped from being one of the 
worst localities of slavery by conquering its independence from Spain, and of 
which the whole population are only freemen by that former revolution? Spain 
regains possession of that territory, and the British Cabinet appears to be satis- 
fied with the declaration of Marshal O’ Donnell, that slavery shall not be esta- 
blished in St. Domingo. And what, we might ask, can be the reason for the 
policy which our Government seems to be pursuing? Is it the fear that the 
United States may take possession of the Dominican republic? Surely, in this 
case, it is fair to suppose that, the principle of annexation being admitted for 
Spain, it will also hold good for the United States, and that they will now, when 
at liberty from domestic troubles, have it in their power to pick a quarrel with 
Spain, and will assuredly annex Cuba and Porto Rico, as well as St. Domingo. 
The probable result of the insane policy which Spain is now pursuing, will be the 
loss of all her possessions in the West Indies. If it were only to prevent such a 
contingency, the British Government ought to have protested against the 
treacherous occupation of St. Domingo by Spain. 





VENETIA.* 

THOUGH we are hardly prepared to go the full length of this pamphlet, it 
presents the question which it argues in so original a light, and presses the views 
of the writer with such energy and such power of argument, that it is far removed 
from the common average of such productions, and is well entitled to careful 
perusal. Mr. Price’s object is to show that those politicians take an entirely 
false view of the value of Venetia to Austria who contend that, as it costs a good 
deal to retain it in allegiance to the empire, and, as the revenue derived from it 
is, comparatively speaking, not very great, therefore the wisest policy which 
Francis Joseph can adopt is to sell it to the new kingdom of Italy. His own 
view, which he maintains with great ingenuity and historical acuteness; is, on 
the contrary, that the value of Venetia to Austria is incalculable ; not, indeed, or 
at least not primarily, in a financial point of view, but as “a bulwark for the 
defence of the southern frontier of Germany and Austria, and for the retention 
of an outlet into the Mediterranean.” He argues, and indeed proves from the 
history of bygone wars, that the Alps are no such bulwark; that no mountain- 
chain can be; that by the numerous passes which every such chain must, in the 
nature of things, afford, it even facilitates invasion, and secures a safe retreat for 
an invader if defeated ; that the real defence for a country, of which the frontier 
is such a chain, is to be found in the plain which lies at its foot ; and he quotes 
the report presented by Marshal Neil to Louis Napoleon on the strategical value 
of Venetia as conclusive on this point, that most able engineer having shown 
that ‘* the Quadrilateral was the glacis of the line of the Alps; that its possession 
both furnished the means of an easy attack on South Germany and Austria, and 
gave the command of both shores of the Adriatic.” 

His next argument,—being partly an inevitable deduction from the former, 
that if Austria should be deprived of this bulwark she must provide herself with 
a substitute for it, approaches also the financial part of the question, Mr. Price 
contending that such substitute can only be looked for in the construction of 
other fortifications, which can never be of equal strength or efficiency with the 
four existing fortresses, while they would require a greatly increased garrison, 
which he estimates, speaking on this point from authority, at 250,000 men, 
instead of the 100,000 who at present are found sufficient to hold Venetia. 

_ Our author also examines the question with reference to English and to Italian 
interests. As regards ourselves, he contends that our policy is to provide a coun- 
terpoise to France; and he has an easy task when he argues that such counter- 
poise is best, if not alone, to be found in Austria. It is possible that he may be a 
little over-sanguine (though all Englishmen must hope that he may not be) in the 
confidence with which he looks forward to the “ increased vigour and power” 
With which Austria is destined to emerge from her present struggles; but he is 
amply confirmed by history in his theory that “the internal crises of a great 
people when they proceed from a struggle to win freedom, are but the throes of 
hascent strenyth and greatness.’ And whether our statesmen agree in his minor 
premiss or not, none, or very few, will deriy the logic of his conclusion, that if 
the retention “ of the Quadrilateral be indispensable to the safety of Austria, it is 
greatly for our interest that she should retain it.”’ 

Che Italian bearings of the question he divides into two heads: considering, 
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hrs } - £ a ° . ° 
urst, how far Italy can be endangered by the Austrian occupation of the Quadri- 
lateral: and secondly, how far other nations might be endangered by the Italian 


y 


possession of the province and its impregnable fortresses ; or, in other words, 
wit ther Italy can be looked upon as so independent of French influence, that her 
possession of Venetia might not furnish an unscrupulous aggressor, should any 
Stch ever be seated on the throne of France, with an additional handle for dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe. 

As to the first point, while with great impartiality he condemns the “ immoral 
_— m _Which Austria has pursued towards Italy in times past, he maintains that 
a ssibility of danger is removed by the altered condition of Italy, which now 
f ‘8 no longer a collection of petty states ruled by petty tyrants who were shielded 
2m responsibility by Austria,’ and who trusted to her to secure them 
impunity against the indignation and revolt which their misdeeds might excite ;”’ 
—s kingdom rich in resources, and above all, in the enjoyment of liberty, which 
1) ‘hat liberty is made strong enough to defend itself from all wanton aggression. 
“© Contends further not only that the possession of Venetia furnishes Austria 


* Venetia, By Bonamy Price. London: Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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with no means of aggression against Italy; but that both the old character and 
the “rising constitution of Austria,” coupled, if need be, with “ the guarantee 
of all the great powers, entirely dissipate this danger.” 

A more important part of this branch of the question is how far the possession 


. of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral by Italy may, whether immediately or re- 


motely, endanger the peace of Europe. Looking at the question in this light, he 
contends that “ Victor Emmanuel is at this moment the vassal of Napoleon ;” 
that all the circumstances of the siege of Gaeta forbid us to look upon him in 
any other light; and argues, very reasonably (provided only that these premises 
be granted), that, till the Italians have shaken off their French masters, and till 
they can show themselves capable of “ guaranteeing the exclusion of French 
soldiers ’’ from these fortresses, they cannot expect the countenance of Europe in 
general for their claim. Austria, in his view, now holds possession of the Quadri- 
lateral as “a trustee for Europe.” If it is to be transferred to Italy, that king- 
dom must hold it in the same character. And no one can claim to be appointed 
a trustee till he can show that he deserves to be trusted, not only by his disposi- 
tion to discharge his trust faithfully, but also by his power to do so, and to make 
his position as trustee respected by others. 

Mr. Price will probably startle many of his readers by his doctrine that 
Venetia should be considered ‘ German, not Italian land!”’ and yet this asser- 
tion may be defended on sound theories of nationality. To those who deny 
it we may put the question,—What do they mean by Venetia? not, perhaps, 
what they mean in the first instance, but what, when all mental reserves are 
either set aside or fairly exposed, Venetia really means. It really means Venice, 
and something beyond. It means Istria, at least; it means Fiume,—that im- 
portant port, second only to Trieste ; Trieste itself being included in Istria. This 
is the first point. 

The next is the extent to which Venice, even when accurately interpreted, is 
really Italian. That it is so to a very great extent, no one denies. But, when 
all is said and done, it is Italian only as Wales is English. It contains two im- 
portant and well-known German settlements of at least 800 years’ standing,— 
the Sette Commune of Verona, and the Tredici Commune in Vicenza. There-are 
Germans all over the northern part of the Italian Tyrol. There are some (we 
will not say many) pure Slavonians on the head-waters of the Tagliamento ; 
whilst the people of Friuli are connected in language, not with the Italians, but 
with the Swiss of the Grisons. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the fortresses which constitute 
the real value of the province of Venetia as now constituted, were always Ltalian, 
and never, as we apprehend, belonged to Venice in her palmiest days under the 
most ambitious or warlike of her Doges. 

Mr. Price is not more emphatic than he has a right to be in denouncing the 
argument not unfrequently put forth, that the existence of an unanimous desire 
of the other Italians to add Venetia to their new kingdom is a reason why that 
desire should be gratified. 

“Tf,” he argues, ‘‘the doctrine is to be laid down that states are justified in fomenting 
agitation, and even war, for the sake of acquiring territories which they greatly covet, from 
motives of sympathy or passion, when is Europe to obtain stable peace ?”’ 

But the weak point of his pamphlet appears to us to be that in which he deals 
with the position still more frequently assumed by those who canvass this subject, 
that the unanimous desire of the Venetians is to transfer their allegiance. Nor 
can we admit the accuracy of his illustrations, especially as applied to ourselves. 
We hope that it is not correct to say that “ India is ever endeavouring to shake 
off English rule;’” and, though many “ disaffected Lrishmen” did at times 
endeavour to stir up their countrymen to a separation from England, we think 
that the fate with which such efforts met conclusively proves that their desires 
were so far from being shared by the whole body, that they were never entertained 
by anything like a majority of the nation. As government is for the benefit of the 
people governed, it would be difficult to unite the admission of this great principle 
with a denial that the unanimous wish of a nation was entitled to very great 
weight. But it clearly must be the genuine feeling of the whole people, not a 
selfish desire adopted by a few discontented natives, and artfully fomented by 
emissaries of the nation which covets an addition to its territories. And the 
reality of such a feeling is probably so difficult, not to say impossible, to ascer- 
tain, that its existence can hardly be adopted as a ground for political action. 

Mr. Price’s argument that a small territory is not at liberty “ to compromise 
the interests, the greatness, and the safety’’ of the larger kingdom to which it is 
attached, for no other reason in the world than that it dislikes the connection, is 
partly begging the question at issue, and partly opening a much larger one. 

The candour of his admission that Austria has not always ruled Venetia well, 
adds weight to the expression of his hope that the improved spirit in which she 
is now tendering reforms to her province, will act upon the spirit of the Venetian 
people also, and lead them gradually to feel more cordial and friendly to their 
Imperial ruler. And indeed, the whole pamphlet, though, as we have shown, we 
are unable entirely to agree with it, deserves attention as the work of one who 
is evidently a deep political thinker, and master of a very vigorous style of 
argument. 


GAOL ABUSES AND PRISON REFORMERS.* 

Frew books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive perusal 
than the memoirs of the Rev. John Clay, late Chaplain of Preston gaol, now 
published by his son. It is the work of a sincere and zealous man, presenting 
a complete narrative of all that has been done, and al! that has been attempted to 
be accomplished by various philanthropists, for an amelioration of the condition, 


f° i@ criminal ciasses in the British 


and an improvement of the morals, of t! 
dominions. 

In giving an account of the state of our gaols as they existed in former times, 
and as they are now managed, the author opens up for the reader an unexpected 
insight into the frightful maltreatment of the poor by the rich in former periods 
of our history. We find nothing in these pages to intimate that the author had 
any such design in the performance of his task; and hence we may conclude 
that he has unconsciously contributed in spreading a knowledge of facts which, 
though intended by him for one purpose, yet materially and effectively subserve 
to another, a higher, and a greater design than he had in view. ‘The poor were 
maltreated in gaols, because outside of the gaols they were regarded as an in- 
cumbrance on the land. A single extract, in the author's own words, will suffice 
to prove this :— 


‘6 Since the Reformation (observes the Rev. W. L. Clay), pauperism and vagabondage had 
become rampant and importunate ; and now that there were no monasteries to throw # sop to 
the open-mouthed evil, its ravening began to alarm the puble. The old substitute for a poor- 
law was very simple. Counties were divided into districts, and licences given to ‘ poor, aged, 
and impotent pers ms to beg within certain precin ts;’ beggars caught out of bounds were 

* The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B.D., late (¢ rym of Preston 
gaol, with Selections from his reports and Correspondence, and a sketch of Prison Dis ipline 
in England. $y his son, the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmullian & Co. ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London, 1561. 
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whipped at the cart-tail ‘till the body was bloody,’ or else put to the stocks for three days and 

ts, and then sent home. But this law was powerless to restrain the plague of beggars in 
Elizabeth's time : indeed, during her brother's, and the later part of her father’s reign, more 
stringent measures were required. Accordingly, one of her earliest Parliaments passed, in spite 
of the vigorous opposition of a member named Sandys, a savage act, ordering ‘ vagabonds above 
the age of fourteen years to be grievously whipped and burned through the gristle of the right 
ear, with a hot iron of the compass of an inch,’ unless some ‘ credible person’ would hire them 
for a year ; while relapsed vagahonds above the age of eighteen, unless they could find a hirer for 
“tivo years, were fo be hung ont of hand. Under this act, three or four hundred meadicants were 
gent to the galiows; but as the people and magistrates soon sickened of these wholesale execu- 
tions, the jaw fell into disuse, and, after a few years, was repealed. Milder measwres were then 
tried—the stocks, WHIPPING, gaoling, and, when the gaols became dangerously crowded, house of 
correction (p.21). 

The “ hiring” here referred to was to be in effect actual slavery—a slavery of 
one year for the helpless poor under eighteen years of age, and above that age, a 
state of slavery for two years. The alternative was death, and that to be in- 
flicted because the victim could find no other means of subsistence than in 
mendicancy. Such was the spirit that animated the wealthy law-makers of the 
sixteenth century with reference to the poor. Who can be surprised that the 
gaols to which they doomed their unfortunate victims shou!d become cells of 
torture, and actual pest-houses ? 

The desire to reduce the poor of England to a state of slavery did not expire 
with the legisiators of Elizabeth. In the year 1619, Jamos I. directed the Council 
of Virginia “to send thither a hundred dissolute persons which the knight- 
marshal would deliver them;"” and who these “dissolute persons” were is 
explained by an Act of Charles IT. empowering justices of the peace to “ trans- 
port incorrigible rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, to any of the English 
plantations beyond the seas.” This was the commencement of the slave-trade, as 
proved in the course of this work. The following passage is very remarkable in 
many res} ccts :-—- 

“The Justices began the practice of giving away their convicts to any contractor who would 
undertake to clear them out of the country and land them in the colonies. In return, the con- 
tractor acquired a property in the services of the felons during the period of their sentences, 
and generally sold them as slaves in open auction fo the planters. Transportation, in fuct, was a 
branch of the slare trade. The contractors, however, seem to have fonnd that the pestiferous 
state of the caols made the exportation of rogues a precarious traffic. Their cargoes were often 
consigned to them reeking with gaol-fever and smail-pox, and it was almost miraculous if the 

rea} } 


plague did not break out on board during the passage. Moreover, in every batch there were 


sure to be some rotten felons terallv rotten, smitten with black rot in the feet and legs, by 
reason of confinement in freezing cells, with no straw between their nakedness and the damp 
stones . Llowever, in the early days of the American colonies, when labour was scarce 


and dear, the contractors found a ready market for, and realized a fair profit on, their 
cargoes. But on the rise of the African slave trade the English felon trade began to languish, 
The planters found negroes cheaper than transports, and soon discovered the danger of mixing 
white and black slaves together in the same gang’’ (pp. 53, 54). 

The anthor does not, in connection with this subject, refer to a very important 
fact, which is, however, well worth remembering, viz., that Cromwel!, when in 
power, made slaves of English, Irish, and Scotch, sending his prisoners of war— 
and some of them gentlemen by birth—to work as slaves in the West Indian 
plantations; a fact which, though stated and proved in Mr. Yonge’s “ History of 
England,” is passed over by Mr. Carlyle, and has escaped the notice of many 
historians altovether. 

The author shows that there was not the slightest pity or compassion exhibited 
for the miserable inmates of prisons, until the condition of the gaols became 
dangerous to the neighbourhoods in which they were placed, and the presence of 
the prisoners in open court sometimes brought down upon judges, magistrates, 


jurors, and spectators, a sudden and awful death. The first great and most effective 


. . . . . . . . | 
reformer in the mismanagement of gaols was the gaol-fever. Until it made itself 


felt, the prisons of England were pandemoniums, in which all crimes were prac- 
tised with impunity, where the worst passions were fostercd, and where, beyond 
all other places, cruelty and avarice reigned supreme. Two of the latest cases 
! 4 


of maltreatment of prisoners cited by our author, will enable the re flectine to 


I 

} 
surmise what must have been the state of our houses of detention before attention 
was directed to them by any prison reformer: 
* On their first recepticn (at Reading Gaol) the prisoners are“doule-ironed ; on being locked 
up in their cells at night they are chained in bed, the chain being fixed to the door of the cell, 
and fastened to the leg-fetters of the prisoners. In this way they were locked up at seven 
o'clock in the evening, or at sunset; they remain in this state until six o’clock the next morning; 
and as there are but two gaol deliveries in the year, this treatment of the untried prisoners may 
unhappily continue for nearly six months together’? (Report of the Prison Discipline Society, 
1823, p. 8). 


«4 female convict from Cardigan Gaol, on her way to the hulks, was brought into Newgate 


very recently, chained in a most shameful manner. The chain was fastened by the usual ring 
end iron bolt to her leg, above her ancle, it was again attached to her thigh, a little above the 
knee, and the end of it was fastened by a cord around the waist. To the cord was attached a 


pair of handcuffs. The convict herself declared she was kept in chains for a term of more than 
a year’s uuprisonment”’ (Lhid. p. 54). 

The maltreatment of prisoners here referred to occurred thirty-two years aftor 
the great reformer of gaol abuses had been laid in his honoured grave. Howard's 
labours had commenced with his appointment to the office of high sheriif of 
Bedfordshire in the year 1773, and they never ceased to the day of his death, 
January 20th, 1791. He had been preceded by a few philanthropists, and his 
example was imitated by many benevolent individuals. What difficulties lay in 
their path may be estimated by an exposure of some cruelties that continued until 
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the year 1823. How much remained to be done from that time to the present 


is fully narrated in this biography of the Rev. John Clay. From it, too, we iearn 
° > at: , “y ° . ceriat ; lwac no , 
into how many different classes the prison-reformers divided themse!ves, and how 


they thwarted one another in their anxiety to have each his favourite nostrum 
or panacea adopted. ‘These three classes of reformers are briefly and graphically 
described by our anthor :—- 

« At this time (1823) the prison disciplinarians had branched « ff into three sects, which still 
exist, their respective principles bein (1) to reform by industry (the Benthamites) ; (2) to 
(Mrs. Fry's school); (3) to deter by punishment (Sy iney Smith and all 


reform bv r ’ \ 
n sense’ and their ignorance). Of course each sect partially 


‘ 
writers who trust to their ‘ comn 
adopted the | 


Of all the various modes tried for the reformation of prisoners, the “ purcly 
religious ’’ was, according to the testimony of the Rev. author, the most flavrant 
and complete failure. In 1832, “religious discipline” was tried in Gloucester 
raol ; the « ffices of governor i nd cl 2} lain were amalgamated, and what followed ? 

“The terrors of the law were abundantly presched in the chapel, tracts were diligently 
circulated in the wards, and the turnkeys transformed into Secripture-readers, and sent on 


pastoral visits from cell to cell. Of course, as the readiest played the inevitable game, donned 
@ sanctimonious demeanour, and curried favour by hypocrisy, while a few of the weaker sort 
went mad under the combined influences of solitude, malaria, and Calvinism (p. 77).” 

. ° } — - 7 -™ ‘ - 9 = 

The same system was tried on board the hulks. Here is the Rev. W. L. Clay’s 
account of that experiment : 

‘* In these ‘ floating hells’ religious ministrations were, of course, almost barren; moreover, 
the sanguine simplicity that was sometimes shown is nearly incredible. Implicit faith was put 
in the potency of the catechism, and in one hulk they tried to convert the debauched rogues by 
setting them to learn, by rote, the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Homilies (pp. 80, 81). 

We regret we cannot afford space to enter more fully into the contents of this 
interesting and valuable work, embodying with the biography of a most useful 
= es . Ya . ‘ : > v9 
public servant, and a thoroughly good clergyman, a complete history of prison 

discipline in this country. 
mm . “1 an. ‘ a . we 
The author is not only a fair but a fearless writer; and in the detail of facts, 


or in commenting upon public characters, he has recourse to no mincing phrases 
whilst occasionally his style startles by its vehemence, its energy, or its quaintnesg 
We quote a few of the author’s peculiarities :— 

* At the time this statute was under discussion, Dr. Johnson srrang some bludgeon logic at the 
folly of wholesale imprisonment for debt ”’ (p. 39). 

“© Some months later, however, Sir William Meredith, a man far above the contemporary ruc} 

parliamentary bribe-euckere, moved for a committee to consider the criminal laws” (p. 40), 

“ Dr. Dodd, the poor dandy priest, spent sit months in Newgate” (p. 61). 

* England—confounded by a spasm of Protestantism,” &c. (p. 59). 

«It is difficult to determine from its (an Act of Parliament) sloppy language what species 9 
criminals were to be placed in solitude” (p.61). f , ? 

‘Their system changed their frugal labourers into parish paupers, lazy, improvident, ang 
prolific’ (p. 68). : . P 

‘<'As to other prisons, the majority remained in the old state—the inmates herded together 
sweltering vice, mutual corruption their only occupation” (p. 79). _ . 

“© 4 nugatory committee and a Larren report were the only immediate results ” (p. 80). 

‘4 dead weight of leaden Conservatism crushed the nascent up-growth of reform, and Lord 
Eldon, ifs incarnation, was dominant in the Cabinet. For several years the great Tory potentate 
was able to throttle the innovations of Romilly ”? (p. 90). 


The author who thus writes has plainly given himself up heart and soul to the 
task he has undertaken. The work he has composed deserves to be read both for 
the matter it contains and the manner in which it is written. It is the honest 
work of a sincere man. 








LOVING, AND BEING LOVED.* 

Tue plot of this story is not well put together. It is complicated and impr. 
bable. The main incident upon which most of its mysteries turn is only such as 
a lady would venture to describe, and, at the same time, in her perfect purity 
and innocence, suppose that it could be passed through without ineffaceable dis. 
honour being attached to the main personage concerned in the narrative. There 
are two heroines in the book—both sisters, and both in love with the same gen. 
tleman!—the gentleman having married the elder, and being divorced from her, 
though husband and wife continue still devotedly attached to each other! The 
younger sister, who is in love with her brother-in-law, hates her sister, because 
she thinks that sister had treated the beloved brother-in-law badly! This extra. 
ordinary and half-demented maiden is described as being seized with a sudden fit 
of furious madness wpon finding her brother-in-law in love with his divorced wife ; 
and in her despair determining first to marry a roguish attorney she does not care 
or! and then, in half an hour afterwards, changing her mind, and resolved 
upon drowning herself in the Serpentine! and with that fell purpose wandering 
about the Park until it is dark night. Whilst she is leaning over the bridge at 
the Serpentine, she is seen by a young officer, who enters into conversation 
with her, takes pity on her, and smuggles her into his own rooms at Knights. 
bridge Barracks, and then leaves her, to go toa ball! And all this is described 
as taking place in the purest innocence on the part of the young lady and the 
young gentleman! After this, the same young lady is described as moving in 
the first circles of fashion, of being presented at Court, and of her “ presentation” 
being officially cancelled” by the Lord Chamberlain, because an officer 
in the Guards, who had seen her in Knightsbridge, and who wanted to marry 
her, having been refused, he had, out of revenge, told of her visit by night toa 
young officer in the barracks! And then the young officer, to save her reputa- 
tion—thus blighted by the Lord Chamberlain—is resolved to repair the wrong 
unintentionally done, by marrying the young lady, although he has a decided 
dislike to her! and she, absorbed in her devotion to her brother-in-law, has an 
utter detestation for her intended bridegroom! and is resolved, once the marriage 
ceremony takes place, to poison herself! but ends her days on the marriage 
morning by bursting a blood-vessel, upon discovering this young officer is her 
own brother, and that there is every probability her divorced sister, who is agair 
married, will abandon her second husband and return to live with her firs: 
husband— that is, the love-sick maiden’s own brother-in-law ! This is enly a portion 
of an improbable, complicated, and most painful story; and yet there are few 
persons who take up “ Loving and being Loved” who can lay it down without 
reading it from the first page to the last. Its plot is bad, but it is preitil 
written, and some of the characters introduced are very happily described. Here, 
for instance, is a capital portrait of a mischief-maker and scandal-monger, who 
scatters abread her calumnious poisons whilst pretending to be engaged in work: 
of charity :- 

‘‘ Miss Strargles was a deploring lady, ever filled with pity, remorse, and regret for the woe 
or crimes of others. No one had ever heard her promulgate a tale of scandal by way of news. 
No, it came under ancther form, a religious one. She deplored the crime, and prayed for the 
sinner; but she had so little confidence in her own unassisted supplications to heaven, that she 
never would have deemed it suflicient to shut herseif up in her closet to pray for the lost one 
no, she was too modest in the appreciation of her own individual merit for that; so she eith 
went to the houses of all her acquaintance, or else convened them to a meeting at her own 
dwelling, to implore their prayers also.” 


Scenes in clubs and ball-rooms are spiritedly described by the authoress, wh 
is also amusing in her sketches of Irish character; but it must be added, she 
makes a sad mistake when she attempts to convey to her readers an idea of the 

x } 


g 
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manner in which the lower orders of the Trish speak certain English words. 
There is one simple rule, which, if attended to by writers who are not Irish bor 
and bred, would save them from falling into many sad blunders. An Irish perso 
never says (as our author describes them) “ belave” for * believe,” nor “ swale” 
for “ sweet,” nor “ indade” for “ indeed.”” An Irish person would say “ mate’ 
for ** meat,” but he would never say “mate” for “meet.” The Irish, uncon- 
ecious of the rule by which their tongues are governed, invariably pronounce 
correctly every word in which is ‘the double e,” and as invariably mispronoun¢ 
every word which is spelled with the “ea” together. The pronunciation © 
words is a small item in the idiosyncracy of “the Irish” when giving expression! 
their thoughts in English. That which is “ racy of the soil” is indicated by th? 
turn of the sentence, and the peculiar collocation of the words themselves; % 
as Mrs. Malaprop would say, “a nice derangement of epitaphs.” We neve 
knew but one Englishman whose portraiture of the Irish was not a gross caric@ 
ture of character, or an exaggeration in phraseology; that one is the gut 
writer who has described “ the O’Mulligan” and “ Costigan.” 

Despite its defective plot, “ Loving and being Loved” is a book well calculate“ 
to be in general request at every circulating library. 
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THE VOLUNTEER IN THE FIELD.+ 
THE Volunteer movement has now attained to such remarkable propor 
that it behoves every one to do his utmost to promote its success, and to use ®* 
best endeavours to provide that what has hitherto been done so well should pe 
fall into careless or inexperienced hands. To serve this end, “The Volunteer © 
the Field” has been drawn up, and much care has been taken to sugge* 
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* Loving, and being Loved. By Annette Marie Maillard, authoress of ‘ The Comp, 
Marriage,” ‘‘ Zingara, the Gipsy,” ‘‘ Adrien,” ‘* Miles Tremenhere,” ‘Gil Talbot, © 
Two volumes. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, Ww. 

+t The Volunteer in the Field, by Capts. Palliser and Nangle, R.A. London; Longmans. + 
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method whereby the organization of the Volunteer corps can be readily rendered 

far mor complete than it is at present. It has been Jong felt that frequent 
petty dis splay 8, such as those of Brighton and Wimb! edon, so far from doing real 
” ‘od to the ‘Volunteer cause, were rather injurious, in that they encouraged an 
expense which was often sev rerely felt by the members of the different cor s, at 
the same time that the officers who, too often, commanded the bodies pone ley 
though, doubtless, well fitted to preside over company-drill and the like, were not 
adequate, from want of real experience, to handle such large numbers as have 
been recently assembled. 

The writers of the present little book, having had much personal experience in 
the field, and having observed the present tendency of the Volunteers to waste 
their energies upon these inferior and merely local displ: ays, have suggested the 
great advantage that would be derived from one grand ennuel concentration of 
such Volunteer corps as could be brought togethe r, at some spot where they 
might have the advantage of being brigaded with some regiments of the line, and 
of being under the command of gene ral officers of the regular army. They believe, 
and we confess that we agree with them, that the advantages to be gained from” 
such an intermixture of the Volunteers and the line would be perfectly reciprocal. 
Rightly they say, “ that few take more real pride in our Volunteers than those 
who are best able to appreciate what they have yet done; that they will become 
more valued the more two forces are brought together is our firm opinion. Tho 
Volunteer will gain much that he wants in military precision and skill; the 
regular army may learn something from the zeal that animates the Volunteer 
ofticers, and the spirit and intelligence displayed by their men.” 
this book propose that the place for such a concentration should be the high 
sandy ridges extending from Bagshot, in the direction of Aldershot; and they 
Lave ap ypende d to their Essay an admirable Map, wherein all the principal features 
of the county are clearly laid down. 

An hypothetical march and an attack by a supposed enemy are then described, 
and the general results which might be expected to follow, strategically, are 
pointed out. ‘The rest of the pamphict is devoted to the statement of a number 
of military details which are of great importance to any volunteers who propose 
to be of actual value as soldiers ina campaign. Suggestions are n Ls me as to the , 
best and simplest methods of provisioning a large force ; and all tl requisite 
are carefully enumerated without which no army, regular or Pi sear fai ould 

amp out’? for even one week. These statements will, we doubt not, be 
accepted their true value, as coming from officers of experience, and will 
prove of the greatest use should the day ever arrive, which we trust it may not, 
7 our volunteers should be required to a wasiat in repelling a foreign invasion, 

r be engaged in the actual defence of our countr 
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To all who are interested in the rik efliciency of our volunteers, for such 
purposes, we strongly recommend the perusal of these notes, which have been 
drawn up by Captains Palliser and Nangle. 





PHILOSOPHY ; THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH.* 

A MAN of very little wisdom may, at least for a short time, impose upon his 
i” creatures and gain the reputation of being endowed with the grave wisdom 
0 » Burleigh, if he only contrive to preserve a prudent silence, ant l to give at 
tS intervals a significant nod of approbation. But this is not tl he only course 
open to him: there is another expedient of a character diametrically opposite, 
but sometimes even more successful. Let him talk or write with extravagant 
wildness, let him assume the air and tone of a prophet, let him propound startling 
with unhesitating boldness, and there will be many a one who, through 
indolence of thought and timidity of character, will be led ta believe, that behind 


prop sitions 


] ht +} “7 nad ‘ 4 My — — ‘ , re = sy mtr r 
all this there must be something novel, something mysterious and profound. We 
confess to have had ourselves some such feeling on commencing the perusal of 
Vin | ra -arle 17 = . ance soehnt 3 ae +7 l- +} ! ’ 4 uy 

ir. Haig’s work; we were at lirst sigh inclined to think that he could not have 
he audacitv to write in tl] ray he does. unless he had discovered some creat 
the audacity to write in the way he c¢ , uniess he had discovers some vrent 

} 


truth, and unless he had the power of 


ssert Ss, renade 


sweeping away the errors, which, as he 
mow eminent philosophers worthless and 

pernicious. It was not , howe ver, long before we discovered our mistake. Mr. 
Haig professes to h ave de tected the errors of such men as John Stuart Mill and 
Sir John Herschel, and to have discovered the true basis on which to found a 
To use his own language, * he presents to man- 

kind the dove of peace in the embroiled arena on which the followers of Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel have been, and are still, uselessly contending.” 


r the investigation of our 


nerfec syst 


mi. of metaphysics. 


Our Bagge starts with the following wonderful specimen of reasoning: We all 
believe, we all assume, in the mere act of reasoning, that something exists which 
ve CV) . now. The existence of knowledge, therefore, being admitted, three things, 


of necessity, follow ;— 


Ist. That a thing able to know exists, or a mind. 
2nd. That a thing fit i 
») 


» be known a 
drd. That a word to express the knowledge exists, or a word or sign. 


wiata on thin 
CXI5S a a thing 
le 


: . et ae ~~ NN ie 
ons our author thinks al! but self-evident. We venture 


has done something towards proving the first by his cele- 


hese three proposit 
velieve that Descartes 


brated * Cogito, ergo sum.’ As to the other two, t ney are pure a ssumipt ions on 
the part of our author, without a shadow of reasoning to support them; for he 
actually starts with the admission that the very knowledge, the existence of 
which we must, according to him, assume, may turn out to be the knowledg 
hat thing can be known. So that, according » his exquisite logic, from our 
KNOW! dge t that nothing can be kn wn, it would follow that a mind, a thing, and 
ord or sign, % f cessarily exist. Surely we should be as much insulting 
readers by giving an outline of a philosophical system which is founded on 
basis so absurdly flimsy and weak, as if we were to analyz » poetic beauty 


T> 
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is to be found in the verses of King Bonny’s unfortunate poct-laureate. 
ill, therefore, content ourselves with mentioning one or two - tliar fea- 
;of Mr. Haige’s book. Having shown how the existence o 


f minds, bodies, 

nd words is capable of the easiest proof, he goes on to say: * This trivial sym- 

y in unity is the fundamental law of the human mind, the dimmed image of 

faker, Man cannot reason correctly without confessing in words logically 

<reatest of all revealed truths. ‘The very first step in knowledge, tho very 

t cognition that man can possibly make does logically confess this great trut! 

of three units, factors in unity—the truth which was, in the fulness of time, to 

be revealed in all its ral significance in the writings of humble and ignorant 
Jewish peasants.” 

Such remarks as the above we confidently assert would be far more likely to 


*ngender than to dissipate scepticism, were they not sure to excite only con- 
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and derision. Th y stand to anxious and earnest religious thoucht in 








Ph losophy; or, the Science of Truth, By G. J. Haig, Esq., B.A. London: Saunders 


The writers of 


abont the same r lation as a ranting Methodist’s harangne bears to one of Bis hop 
Butler's immortal sermons. Poor simple Butler! Had he but known these airy 
der monstrations of this modern teacher of philosophy, he might have spared him- 
self all the: anxious labour and profound meditation which gave to us the * Analogy 
of Religion !’ 

It is not, however, only in those sublime regions of speculation, where angels 
fear to tread, that Mr. Haig rushes in, unencumbered by difficulties or doubt. 
When he descends to the world of matter, or to algebraic proof, even then he far 
outsteps the paces of ordinary mortals. Thus, to him, Dalton’s great chemical 
law is but a necessary truth capable of the easiest arithmetical demonstration. 
To him it is but a matter of small moment, that in order to arrive at his conclu- 
sion, in analgebraical proof, he must consider the sum of three symbols the same as 
their product. Perhaps there never yet wasa ‘ Wooden Spoon” at Cambridge who 
could not point out the errors which disgrace Mr. Haig’s attempt to prove logical 
propositions by means of algebraic operations. ‘Those who wish really to know 
in what manner and to what a marvellous extent the science of alyebra can be 
made to serve the science of logic should shun the nonsense of Mr. Haig’s book, 
and study Professor Boole’s truly great work ‘‘ On the Laws of Thought.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tux distinguishing features of 2 monthly magazine should be variety and 
good matter. Variety, insuch a work, is in itself an attraction; and when the 
variety consists in what is good, the periodical that exhibits both qualifications 
has a right to claim its place amongst our first-class literature. Such is the posi- 
tion that Col wien’ s ; New Monthly, under the editorship of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
has long maintained. In the number for August there are articles upon the 
present war in the United States; a learned biographical disquisition upon that 
historical puzzle, Frederick Barbarossa, the much abused Teutonic oppressor of 
Italy, and the highly lauded Crusader. With these there is 2 very clever essay 
on the fragility of all human affairs, under the appropriate title of “ Touching 
Card-Houses ;”’ and. there is very "curious information afforded with respect to 
the abomination of duelling, as it was practised in trance especially; timely and just 
observations with respect to the existing in “ Austria and 
Hungary ;”’ and three well-told tales, one of opr “ Your age in your Hand,’ 

| be read with 
intense inter ‘est. There are also two very pleasing i ces of rote written by 
Mr. Kent and Mr. Cyrus Redding. All these are very good, and our only regret 
is that the writer of * Duelling in the Olden Time’ ference 
to one of the most curious duels of which there is any record—that fought in 
presence of Louis le Debounaire, and of which a full account will bo found in the 
old Latin poem of We could have wished that the writer 
had embodied in his article some information respecting tho progr 3 and decline 
of duelling in England. As to dueiiing in Lreland, there are abundant materials 
to be found in “ ‘The Recollections of Sir Jonah Barrington.” The subject is fall 
of interest; and curious it is to remember that in the very last political duel that 
was ever fought in this country, one of the combatants was the Duke 
of Wellington! and the la iiiustrious statesman that ever sent a_ hostile 
message to a political opponent was Sir Robert Peel! We hope the clever 
writer of “ Duelling inthe Olden Time” will supply C paper, 
to be entitled “ Duelling in the la In no less than 
three of the periodicals p bli: hed this month—a “ dog-days”? month—there are 


state of political affairs 


based upon some of the terrible events of the Indian mutiny, v 


did not make any re 


‘Hrmold the Black.’’ 


‘n with another 
and present Century.” 


articles devoted to * dogs. Last week we noticed had been told by the 
Dublin University in the torm of marvellous stories respecting the telligence of 
dogs, and at the same time we referred to Mr. Moy Thomas’s statement in 
Weldow's Register, affirming the probability as to there being no such disease as 
liydrophobia—that is, a dea disease inflicted by the bite of a mad-dog; and 
now we have a third article in iclrood, which bears the appropriste title of 
‘Mad Dogs,” an article, we may observe, well worth reading, first, as tending 
to dispel the vulgar notion that @ rabid dog will not drink water; np , that the 
hottest seasons of e year are tnose U which dogs are most afflict “l, the fie being 
that the majority of cases occur in the “ wettest’? months. The iter shows 
that cats are as dangerous as dogs, and he then points out various symptoms in 
the canine race which indi the st of disea With all the learning 
and 1 rch of the writer in Bb! mood, we would, however, suggest an investi- 
gation |} d upon Mr. Moy Thomas's opinion, published in the last number of 
Weldon’s Re: *. There will be found in an article of Blac] L devoted to 
the mission: labor of * Josenh Wolff,’ an admirable portrait of “a man of 
mark” in his day, the late ilenry Drummond, M.P. | rnve that oblivion 
ould so soon have fallen upon the most amusing, caustic, and popular of 
speakers in the House of Commons—for such was Henry Drummond—a man 
who, on all occasions, commanded the attention of the House, and was willingly 
listened to even when all sides were impatiently demanding a division. The 
writer in Blackwood has done ju tice to the merits of Mr. Drummor !, Dut some- 
thing more should be attempted. <A easual reference in a monthly magazine is 
not sufficient, considering how original was the character, and how independent 
the cour @, ataii t " i ul circumstance : ntained by fr Drum- 
mond. A new story, “MM f and iny Relatives,’ is commenced in our old 
ravourn ( ip peri iCal, / ! ! I or but i by no 
mu qual, ¢ ! ( i ot ] CG « ) ( ft ’ ) stale of 
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Adventures: 10. M suckle ont Civilization « na ‘ e first- 
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bine al ( ) " Vv r wh t , I tem Tal d in 
France: and wherefor hat v the pre of English freedom— 
pe rf hit ol i M n France a dea yin nent in ) hands 
of an j . 7 f iInetic between the high p Cai DUSiLI not the disinte- 
rested \iontaiem rt, and su place-hunters as Morny and Ba oche, i well and 
strongiy marked. lbeww supon foreign pohtics pu ed te years contain 
a tithe of th | information and sound reflection to be found in this single 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With illustrations by J. E. Millais. 
Part VI. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. A very happy thought is 
well worked ont in the present number of “Orley Farm.” The author describes 
the different manner in which the principal personages of his story have enjoyed, 
celebrated, or got through Christmas-day. All are effectively portrayed, whilst 
the progress of the tale is carried on. 
these various Christmases is that in which the rich, miserly, self-righteous 
Mrs. Mason, of Groby-park, forms the principal character. The sympathies, how- 
ever, of the majority of his readers, the anthor may feel assured, are fixed upon 
her who has been shut out, by her husband’s neglect, from all those festive 
gatherings. How “ Mrs. Furnival” is to be disposed of is a matter of more 
anxious consideration for those who are following this tale with attention, than 
what may be the fate of the fair widow supposed to be her rival. 


Cook's Scottish Tourist’s Oficial Directory. A Guide to the System of Tours in 
Scotland, under the Direction of the principal Railway, Steamboat, and Coach 
Companies, commanding the Highland Excursion Traffic. By Thomas Cook, 
Tourist Manager, Leicester. With a series of sectional Maps, drawn and engraved 
specially for the work, by W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh. London: W. 
Tweedie, 337, Strand; W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand.—To all persons who 
have resolved to spend their holidays in the Highlands we strongly recommend 
this work; for it “sets out in the clearest and simplest manner the various 
routes and travelling arrangements of the system of tours established in 
Scotiand under the direct sanction of the chief railway, stéam-boat, and coach 
companies in the country.’ It is a species of official directory to a traveller. It 
enables him to combine economy with a complete enjoyment of every portion of 
the Highland scenery worthy of being visited. The Scotch have very properly 
endeavoured to attract to their own country those who wisely expend a portion 
of their incomes in acquiring health and strength by passing all the time 
they have to spare in the enjoyment of pure air and the contemplation of the 
magnificent works of nature. <A partof the plan for attracting travellers is the 
publication of this work, telling what is to be seen, and how it may be seen, in 
conformity with the means at the disposal of the traveller. 


AC of Elementary Reading ia Science and Literature, compiled from 
popular writers; with an Appendix, comprising a Vocabulary of Scientific 
Terms, and a List of the Prefixes, Aftixes, and principal Latin and Greek Roots 
of the English Language. By J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D., formerly Head Master of 
Circus-place School, Edinburgh ; author of A Manual of English Grammar,” &c. 
With thirty-nine Woodcuts. Thirty-ninth edition, recast and enlarged. Edin- 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale-court. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.— 
This is a valuable book, which might be rendered still more useful if the appendix, 
instead of containing a few scientific terms, embodied all technica! terms which 
are generally excluded from common dictionaries, and are now only discoverable 
in a few of the best cyclopwdias. The selections of the reading lessons exhibit 
both taste and judgment, slightly warped, however, by a predilection for Scotch 
authors, from whose writings this volume is chiefly compiled. 

' Family Bible, with illustrative Cartoons, from designs by 
Julius Schnorr and other eminent European artists. The illuminated initials, 
ornamental headings and borderings, by Noel Humphreys. Engraved by Woods. 
London: S. O. Beeton.—We have received the first number of this very fine 
copy of the Bible. It is quarto size, and every page of it a very remarkable 
specimen of clear printing and a Bible without a single 
unent. Its illustrations of the text are well-executed pictures; and it 


Beeton’s Iluminat 


fine engraving. It is 
‘> or ¢ pe 


brought out in such a manner as to render it a precious family treasure. 
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} ional Defenc By John Curling, 
Campaign in the Netherlands, terminated by the 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Hitchin: Charles Paternoster, Sun-street.—The Notional Church. An answer to 
the “ Essay on the National Church. By James Wayland Joyce, M.A., late Student 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Han- 


Books Receivep.—Suyyesti 
author of ** Observations on the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ London: 


of Christ Chur h, cc. 


over-square.—-The further be nof the Liturgy. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co., Paternoster-row.—A Chrystal from Cloud Land; or, Theology made Easy. 


By Mera(A)Aoyoc. London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
—A kew Words Wows Work: showing the permanent importance of Home 
arks on Watch-work, Wet-nursing, and some of the other 


Duties, with some rem: 
fallacies and evils of the present day. By M. A. B. London: W. Tweedie, 357, 
Simpkin & Co., King’s-road. 


Strand: J. Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. Brighton : 
Vor Wome An Essay, to which was awarded the prize of two 
given by a lady of Brighton, April, 1860. By H. Nallwoed (a Working 


wuineas, &i 


Man). Brighton: H. & C. Treacher, 1, North-street; 44 and 45, East-street.- 
The | Treasury of Sunday Read (Part VII.) Edited by the Rev. 
Andrew Cameron. London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row.— Th: 
( ¢ Papers. (No. 5.) Office, 11, Crane-court, Fleet-street.—The Ci tii 
Spect _ (Vol. IL, No. 20.) London: Yates & Alexander, 6, Horse-shoe- 
court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. les; Whiai they Are, What the V Prove, and How 
to Prove them. Lond Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane, Pater- 
noster-row.-— Tie Eclectic R (New series, No. 2.) London: Judd & Glass, 
New Bridge-street.—7 Baptist Magazin (Fifth series, No. 56.) London: 
Pewtress & Co., 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

During the present month Messrs. Longman will publish “ A Survey of Human 
Progress; from the savage state to the highest civilization yet attempted; a 
progress as little received by the multitude in any age, as in the slow growing of 
au tree bv the children who play under its shade,’ by Neil Arnott, M.D., author 
of the “ Elements of Physics. ‘A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Czlenterata,”’ 
by J. Reav Greene; “ The First Step in French;” or, an easy method of learning 
the elements of the French language, by M. Leon Contanseau, Professor of the 
French language and literature in the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe ; 
and a “ Glossary of Mineralogy,” embracing the physical characters and chemical 
compositions of the metalliferous and earthy minerals, and a popular account of 
their history and applications, by H. W. Bristow. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press two new novels, entitled, “ Said and 


The most effective of the descriptions of | 





a 


The opening article in the new number of the Quarterly Review on Thomas 
De Quincey is said to have been written by Mr. T. E. Kebbel. 

The Commissioners for the forthcoming Exhibition of 1862 have arranged the 
principles and general details of the catalogues. There will be three issued. 
an “Industrial Catalogue,’ an “Illustrated Catalogue,’ and a “ Fine An 
Catalogue.” The prices of the Industrial and Fine Art Catalogues are to be 4 
shilling each. The Illustrated Catalogue will be produced on an extensive scale, 
in super royal Svo., s0 as to range with the magnificent one of 1851. 

The Edinburgh Medical Jowrnal has lately been purchased by Mesers, 
Oliver & Boyd, of Edinburgh, for £850. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish “ A Few Words on Criticism ;’’ being ap 
examination of an article in the Saturday Review, on Dr. Whewell’s “ Platonic 
Dialogues.’ By Mr. John Grote. 

Mr. Bentley will shortly publish a new novel by the author of “ Ashley,” 
called “East Lynne.” We believe the story has been going on for some months 
past in the pages of The New Monthly Mayazine. The second and concluding 
part of the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s “ Martyrs to Circumstances”’ will be pub. 
lished immediately. Mr. Bentley also announces a “ Reply to the Observations 
in the Quarterly Review on the ‘ Autobiography of Lord Dundonald.’ ” 

It is said that the next volume of the “ Memoirs to Illustrate the History of 
My Time,” published by Mr. Bentley, will contain the history of M. Guizot’s 
mission to England in 1540. 

The Atlas newspaper has laid claim to a considerable portion of the late Leigh 
Hunt’s book, “ A Saunter through the West-end,” lately published by Messrs, 
Hurst & Blackett. The articles were then called “ The Streets of London.” 

M. de Beaumont’s edition of the ‘* Memoirs, Correspondence, and Unpublished 
Writings of M. de Tocqueville,’ will not be published till the month of 
November. 

Mr. Francis Muir is preparing a “Stamp and Tax-Office Manual,” being a 
guide to the public in their transactions with the Stamp and Tax-office. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s new tale, entitled ‘“* A Strange Story,” has been commenced 
this week in the pages of All the Year Round. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Sons are about to publish a cheap and popular edition 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ ‘‘ Hide and Seek.” 

Messrs. Longman have nearly ready a work by 8. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N., “On 
the Projection and Calculation of the Sphere,’ being a complete initiation into 
nautical astronomy for young sea officers. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have in the press a book on the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
written by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

Mr. Russell Smith is preparing for publication a work by Mr. Daniel Henry 
Haigh, on “ The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons: a Harmony of the History 
of the Britons, the works of Gildas, the British and Saxon Chronicle, with refer. 
ence to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries.” 

Messrs. A. & C. Black announce a book by the Rev. C. H. Bromby, on “ The 
Analysis of Sentences.” 

Amongst the latest Parisian publications may be mentioned * Le Drame de la 
Jeunesse,” by M. Paul Féval; “Les Aventures de Karl Brunner,’’ by Alfred 
Assolant ; and the “ Histoire d’une Bouchée de Pain,” by Jean Mac¢. 

M. Lamartine is writing a companion story to “ Graziella,”’ entitled “ Antoniella.” 

On Monday, August 12th, and the four following days, Messrs. Sotheby & Wi. 
kinson will sell by auction the very valuable library of the late Rev. Dr. Bandinel, 
of the Bodleian, of Oxford. he collection comprises some rare and unique 
poetical volumes in the English language; the works of Thomas Hearne, ané 
other valuable books relating to Oxford; the best books on Bibliography ; and 
many works of general interest. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From AUGUST 2np to AUGUST 85ru. 


A Few Months in the East. By a Canadian. Ludlow (J. M.). Two Lay Dialogues, (Traci: 
Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Low & Sons. for Priests and —— No. 7.) Cr. 8v0. 
Arnott Niell: A Survey of Human Progress. sewed. ls. Macmillan. 


Lord Lindsay’s Scepticism. Svo, 9s. Murray. 
Macdonnell (D. E.). Dictionary of Quote 
tions. Svo. Reduced to 2s. 6d. Tegg. 
Mair’s School List for 1861. 16mo. cloth. (s. 
Mair & Co. 

Memorials of E, and F. Bickersteth. 
Edition. 3s. 6d. Seeley. 

Mid and Charlie. 12mo. cloth gilt. 3s. &. 
Darton. 

Mudge (Rev. W.). 
in the Wilderness. 


Longman, 
Eighth edition. 


Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Second Latin Book. 
l2mo. 4s. Rivington. 
Bateman (J.). Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic 
and Saxon Grave Hills. svo. cloth. js. 

J. R. Smith. 

Black’s Picturesque Tours in Scotland. 
teenth edition. Feap. Svo. cloth. 8s. 
Longman. 

Black Diamonds. 
Nisbet. 


Twelft 
Fif- 
éd. 
Tabernacle of Testimony 
Third Edition. Fep. 


Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Blackburn (G.). The Last Hours of. By Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Simpkin. 
His Widow. l6mo,. limp cloth. 1s. Gd. Murray's Exercises. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Tegs. 
Wertheim & Co. Norfolk (Horatio). Gleanings in Churel- 
Box (J.). Outlines of Arithmetic. 18mo. yards. 2nd edition. Royal 12mo, clot. 
cloth. Is. 6d. Kent & Co. 25.6d. J. R. Smith. - 
sishop (J. L.). History of American Manu- Rival Kings. 12mo. cloth, gilt. 3s. ™ 


Darton. 
Robinson Crusoe. Jllustrated. New schon. 
and family edition. Feap. 1s. 6d. Tess. 
Sedgewick (Miss). Life in Town and Couat’. 
ls. 6d. Blackwood. e 
Shaw’s Arms of the Colleges of Oxford. Lt 
minated Plates. 4to. cloth. £4. 14s. % 
Longman. 
Stainton (H.J.). Natural History of Tine. 
Vol. VI. Syo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Van Voor: 
Szerdy (J.). Asiatic Chiefs. Two vols. ° 
Reduced to 4s. Tegg. 


factures, from 160S—1]800. Vol. I. Svo. 
cloth. 14s. Low & Sons. 

Bunvan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
ledge. 

Chase (P. E.). Chinese and Indo-European 
Roots. Royal Svo. cloth. 5s. Low & Sons. 

Clarke’s Commentary. VParts 41 to 46. Is. 
each. Tegey. : 

Davis (Wiliam). Arithmetical Examples. 
Part I. 18mo. cloth. 8s. Longman. 

The Memory Work of Arithmetic. 

IsSmo. sewed. 4s. Longman. 


2s. 6d. Rout- 


Elliott (Rev. W.). The Old Theology the | The Family Atlas. Imp. 4to. cloth. £1.!% 
True Theology. CrownSvo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Phillips. 
Nisbet. The Foreign Office List. July, 1861. > 
Gross (8. D.). Manual of Military Surgery. cloth. 5s. Harrison. : 
18mo. cloth. 3s. Tribner. The Boy’s Own Book. New edition. Squav? 
Handbook for Travellers in North Wales. cloth. 8s. 6d. Lockwood. 


The Little Boy’s Own Book. New edition. 
Square cloth. $s. 6d. Lockwood. z 
Third Anaual Report of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the State of New York. "™ 


Murray. 
4s. 6d. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
, on the Rhine. q 
Information on Common Objects for Schools. 


Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Home 


Morray. 








Done,” in one volume ; and “ Hills and Plains,” in two volumes. 17 SE 6] 
t 4 


j 
| and Coloniai Society. cloth. 12s. Low & Sons. hie 
Jesse (E.). Lectures on Natural History. | Turner (G.). Jest and Earnest. 16mo. °™ 
Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. Booth. (First Class Library). 28. Kent. . 
Jewett (L.). The Reliquary. Vol. I. S8vo. Walker's Dictionary. By Nuttall. 2. Rou 
cloth. 10s.6d. J. R. Smith. ledge. ar FI 
Johnson’s Practical Draughisman. Second Walkingham’s Tutor’s Assistant. 12mo. 1s. 64. 
Edition, 4to. cloth, £1. 8s. 6d. Long- |  Tegg. ss an 
| man. | Wordsworth’s Latin Accidence. 4th editio® 
| Kirby (M. & E.) Aunt Dorothy's Story Book. | 12mo., 2s.6d. Murray. —* 
| sqr. cloth. 38. 6d. Blackwood. — | Winter (Samuel H.). Blementary geet 
Lardner’s (N.) Works. Ten vols. 8vo. | trical Drawing. Part Il, Post 5vo.°* 
£3.133s.6d. Tegg. 6s. 6d. Longman. 
————— 
——————— 








Loypox :— Printed by Witt1am Lirrce, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirrxsz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvrepay, AtGust 10, 1961. 
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